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“ And have thefe echoes ever learn’d to groan.” 


X%7 ES! For though the fun has 

not performed its twentieth 
annual circuit, ‘nce their feribe 
firft beheld its genial rays ; though, 
to a ftranger’s obfervance, his lot 
may appear to have been fortunate- 
ly caft ; thoueh few of thofe af- 
flied difpenfations,” to fupport 
whofe peculiar feverity humanity 
feels moft unable, and at which 
the blefled Saviour of the world, 
when his divinity was veiled in 
flefh, was feen to weep, have “ har- 
rowed up his foul ;” and, though 
his prefent fituation be nearly as 
far removed from poverty as 
from envy ; yet ftill the picture of 
his life has much of fombre caft. 
Naturally of a difpofition difpofed 
for ferioufnefs, if not for melancho- 
ly, the misfortunes of his life, 
which have not been “few nor 
{mall,” may at times have made 
too deep impreffion, and too much 
have faddened a mind detirous of 


Alonzo Young's “ Revenge.” 
focial enjoyment. Unable, like 
many, to obviate difficulty by a 
{mile, or to ftifle the regret which 
retrofpection inflicts, by fanguine 
anticipation, complaint has too 
much become habitual, and de. 
fpair is fometimes but a fhort re- 
move from his feelings.—Thrice 
had he eflayed to complete, for 
this number, an “ Oration on Edu- 
cation ;” from tranfcribing which 
his feelings took him to vent the 
above complaints ; when the voice 
of hurry at the door of his cell, 
demanded his notice, and finifhed, 
for the prefent, the dubious conteft. 

*T was a meffage from “ a mifera- 
ble fellow by the name of Edward 
Varre, who was going to die,” by 
an unfeeling fellow, who was urg- 
ed, though reluctant, to requeft 
my prefence. My inftrument was 
attuned for fuch an oceafion ; and 
with more than ufual alacrity was 
the fummons obeyed. Congenial 
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to my foul is attendance on gloomy 
fcenes ; I join with Sterne, as I 
do indeed in moft féntiments, that 
“TT am never fo well convinced I 
have a foul, as when I am engaged 
in melancholy adveatures.”—Fol- 
lowing my cuice poft to the houfe, 
which contained the object of dif- 
tre's, cor njecure was on the rack to 
divine who he could be. The 
name was ftranze ; yet, why was 
it fent, ought it no have been famil- 
iar ? If a itranger, vanity, which 
has more or lefs hare in our bet 
actions, was gratified in being dif- 
tinguiihed by a firlt application ; ; 
and from various. other reafons, 
intereit in his favour was predeter- 
mined. Upon entering his apart- 
ment, though the mifery which 
furrounded him, the countenance of 
an old friend of the “ order of 
nedicants” was recognifed. ‘This 
fituation was beyond defcription 
wretched ; in one of the weft 
rooms, of a miferable neighbour- 
ing alms-houfe, on a {mall quanti- 
ty “of what once , was ftraw ; with 
nothing under or over him, but the 
tattered remnants of a_ coarfe 
garb, lay extended a brother; a 
brother of the great family of man, 
whofe claims on his fraternity 
were never lefiened by crime, or 
forfeited by infenfibility. He had 
a foul; grateful for kindneffes 
received or imtended; a_ heart, 
which reflected to the feelings of 
his prefent vifitor, from the faith- 
ful mirror of a countenance igno- 
rant of deception, a profpedt which 
the richeft apartment of the mof 
fplendid manlion, never yet beheld. 
Some years have elapfed fince 
he firft made himfe!f known to me, 
by the name of Ned. “ He had 
fought under Wafhington, whom 
God long preferve; the firlt of 
generals and the belt of men ;” 
the appeal was fuilicient. The 


fimple eulogium of his honeft heait, 

was an irre{ifible claim upon the 
bounty of every grateful Ameri- 
can. Of open foul, and perpetual 
good humour ; poffe fled of wit, 
which, if ufhered into notice by 
the gay or the great, would have 
* fet the table on a roar,” his free 
quent vifits to Harvard, were li er- 
ally rewarded. The votaries of 
Minerva, fhould be the difciples of 
benevolence ; for where has the 
war-worm foldier, incapacitated for 
labor to procure fubfiftence, and of 
foul reluctant of confinement in the 
haunts of poverty, difeafe, and 
vice ; where has he better or great. 
er claims, than on the diftinguith- 
edly happy fons of our Alma mater. 
His exertions cooperated to extir- 
pate the uiurper Mars, from the 
“© Seat of the Mufes,” and to fe- 
cure to their admirers the peaceful 
potleflion of the academic grove. 
Of a difpolition to do any thing, 
which his “ difabled” fituation 
would admit, it was fometimes eafy 
to confer bounty upon him, under 
an appearance of requitting his 
little fervices ; And fuch was the 
unafiected delicacy of his feelings, 
that atrifle thus received, was re- 
membered with more genuine grat- 
itude, than favours of contidera- 
ble magnitude in a different way. 
His demands were moderate, but 
his gratefulnefs was unbounded ; 

and oft, upon returning from the 
felive board, his looks of gratitude 
for the poor * commons,” which 
by coeen edt he had taken and 
feafled upon, were infinitely more 
gratifying than my recent merri- 
ment and fumptuous fare. 

A recital of the events of his 
early life, was often folicited ; but 
the only anfwer received was, that 
for the kindnefs we had thewn 
him, we would demand fome pofli- 
ble return, and the convultive emo- 
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tions of his foul, the big tear to 
whofe paflage down his manly 
cheek, all his fortitude was nota 
fuilicient barrier, evinced that they 
were of a highly tragical kind. 

He was on his return from a 
journcy into the province of Maine, 
whither he had walked, unexpec- 
edly to clofe the eyes of a mother, 
when, ata few miles diftance, he 
was viclently feized with the dif- 
order incident to the feafon, and in- 
capacitated to proceed. Loney 
mauity of the neighbourhood, 
Which he was taken ill, bedught 
him to his prefent wretched fitua- 
tion, to clofe a life compofed of e+ 
vents, under which common minds 
would long before have funk.— 
Here he had lan npuithed two days 
ignorant that he had a friend io 
near, ‘shen the name of that friend 
was accidentally mentioned, by ore 
of the unhappy refidents at this 
heufe «f woe, where that. friend 
frequently vilits. He immediately 
feque! ted to fee one, for whom, he 

eclingly faid, he had great refpect 
and affection; the reafonable re- 
queft was long unreafonably dent- 
ed him; till, at length, he per- 
fuaded, by a promife that he would 
be rewarded, one of his unfeeling 


attendants to.afk for a laft fight of 


one, who would behold him with- 
eut apparent anxiety for his fpeedy 
departure. He was found in the 
fituation above defcribed ; andthe 
zrateful emotions of his foul, too 
bie for utterance, together with an 
exceedingly reduced {tate of bodily 
itrength, prevented much conver- 
fation. “ The golden bowl,” from 
which fource life’s current flows, 
was almolt “ broken ;” the “ win- 
dows” whence this foul * looks 
out,” were almott “ darkened,” 
and the found of the “ grinding 
was low.” He. before knew that 
his unfortunate thread was nearly 
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{pun out ; and, but to reform fome 
venial errors, he wifhed net that 
it fhould be otherwife. Though 
his life had not been that of the 
perfect Chriflian, it had been free 
from offence. No crime appeared 
to harrafs his journey through the 
“dark valley ;” no refentment 
lurked in his breaft againft any 
of the world, to prevent the 
“‘forgivenefs of his ‘refpafles ;” 
no ingratitude or uncharitable- 
nefs to his * brethren, whom he 
had ieen,” argued his want of filial 
confidence in “* Him whom no 
mortal eye hath feen, or can fee 
and live.” He had committed 
the crime of being unfortunate and 
poor ; to this, with fomething of his 
wonted drollery, he faid, “ that 
his confcience plead guilty, withs 
out an aceufer. His friends. he 
committed to the care of heaven, 
hoping earneftly that they would 
there have a reward ; to that one 
of them, whoém accident had per- 
mitted him to fee at the laft hour 
of his combat ; he committed a 
{mall file of papers, which contain 
ed a hifiory of his “* warfare.” His 
mother, whefe fudden death, after 
afew weeks tefidence in America, 
had again reduced him to wander, 
dependent on bounty, had fuppli- 
ed his inability to perform the 
tafk, by penning, from her own 
memory, the events of the firft fif- 
teen years of his: life, which he pail- 
ed at his home in Eriftel (E.) and 
the unfortunate events fucceeding 
his elopement, from his own. 
The narrative has been to me inter- 
efting ; it has increafed my affec- 
tion for the hero of it ; and has 
afforded additional conviction, that 
in Men’s voyage on the uncertain 
ocean of lite, his bark has much 
more to fear, from the mutiny of 
the crew of paflions and affeétions 
within, than from ftorms or tem- 
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pefts without. Perhaps, at fome 
fature time, it may occafionally 
fupply a penfive page to the 
numbers of the “ Echo.” 

I iaw him die } eafily and ferene- 
ly did he depart; a itranger to 
the refinements of falfe philofo- 
phy, his only hope was in the 
goodnefs of his Maker, his only 
fear, in his own unworthinefs, 
But, Edward ! though thy eyes 
were clofed by the hand of one, 
whom the world would call a 
ftranger; and though thy grave 
was watered by. kis tears alone, 
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reft aflured, that in his bofom tho# 
fhalt ever live 3 and if thy fpirit 
Rill hovers round this world of 
woe, it will afford it fome pleafure 
to fee, that thy unfortunate brethe 
ren, will never, in vain, apply to thy 
friend. If no better motive direét 
his charity, recollection that the 
verieft trifle would, at times, have 
afforded thee important affiftance, 
fhall protec the moft uninterefting 
of the clafs of unfortunates, from 
being pail-d by unheeded, or going 
unrelieved away. 
A**** my, Of. 1795. 
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Description of the HIGHLAND REEL. 


[From Lerrice’s Tour through Scotland.) 


IGHT was now coming on, 

and we retired to our inn, 
which we had left, two hours be- 
fore, in perfect order and ttanquili- 
ty. But we had fcarcely re-enter- 
ed, and fat down to an early fup- 
per, meaning to retire foon to bed ; 
when fuddenly we heard a great 
deal of running up and down; the 
voices of men and women, in all 
the adjoining rooms ; fome talking, 
others fioging and whillling. Pref- 
ently, flruck up a merry flrain of 
mufic, in aroom directly beneath 
us: dancing fucceeded: the whole 
honfe fhook : our table, our feats, 
our very plates and fpoons, refpon- 
fively partook the general move- 
ment; as we ouriclves did, a few 
minutes afterwards. For, as foon 
as we found that all thoughts of 
ficep muft be deferred for a feafon, 
we defcended, in hatte, in order to 
fee the company, and the ball. Hav. 
ing iqueezed, with fome effort, 
through the crowd, of the paflage, 
and doer-way, many a bonny lad 
and laffe did we fee; who, having 
finifhed their day at the cotton. 
works, were, very nimbly, and not 





ungracefully, performing the live- 
ly evolaiions of the Scottih reel. 
The dance and the mufic were na- 
tional; and merited the attention of 
Rtrangers. To give you, however; 
any precife ideas of the nature of 
the fteps, with all thee croffing, thuf- 
fling, {pringing, and frifking of the 
dancers ; or todefcribe their fetting- 
to, their figuring in and out, and 
turning about; their clapping of 
han¢s, and fnapping of fingers, 
would be impoflible. There was 
fomething of all this, and mere in 
the dance: every man had his part- 
ner, and the number of couples in 
each reel feemed indefinite. The 
mufic, and the dance, began very 
temperately, in a kind of adagie 
movement. Each couple glided 
gently along, for two, or three 
rounds ; the motion increafed by 
degrees, till it became brifker and 
more lively ; atlength wonderfully 
rapid; and concluded like the Ger- 
man valt, by each pair joming 
hands, and whirling rognd with a 
velocity continually accelerated, 
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Dlobilitate viget, vire/yue acguirit eunde. 
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till the parties, growing giddy, be- 

an to reel and ended the dance, 
Ent when unable either to move, or 
even to ftand any longer. I ‘hould 
not have omitted to mention, that 
a certain rapturous yelp, which ev- 
ery now and then efcapes the male 
dancers in the height of their glee, 
feems to give new fpirits to their 
movements. Confiderable credit 
was due to that addrefsand circum- 
fpection of the fwains, by which 
they avoided -trampling upon the 
naked feet of the nymphs, whilft 
molt vigoroufly footing it very near 
them in fhoes of a very maffive fole, 
After a fhort paufe the dance was 
renewed, and an agreeable young 
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woman invited us to partake init, 
As it was impoflible not to have 
fympathived in the animation of 
the fcene, I know not that any thing 
but our ignorance of the fteps and 
the figure, prevented our accepting 
the challenge, Our excufe allow- 
ed us, however, to remain fpeSta, 
tors, which we did till the affem- 
bly broke up, and departed, ace 
cording to their cuflom, about elev- 
en o’clock. Such is the manner in 
which the cotton workers, and 
young tars returned from their fea~ 
faring expeditions, amufe them- 
felves on Saturday evenings, and 
particular holidays. 


——_——— ASS 
ORIGIN of DESPAIR. 


APPINESS depends upon 

the gratification of our de- 

fires and patfions. The happinefs 
of Titus arofe from the indulgence 
of a beneficent temper; Epamin- 
ondas reaped enjoyment from the 
love of his country; the love of 
fame was the fource of Czfar’s fe- 
licity; and the gratification of 
grovelling appetites gave delight 
to Vitellius. It has-alfo been ob- 
ferved that fome one paflion gener- 
ally affumes a pre-eminence in the 
mind, and not only predominates 
over other appetites and delires, 
but contends with reafon, and is 
often victorious. In proportion as 
one paffion gains ftrength, the reft 
languifh and are enfeebled. They 
are feldom exercifed; their gratifi- 
cations yield tranfient pleafure, be- 
come of flight importance, are dif- 
pirited, and decay : Thus'our hap- 
pinefs is attached to one ruling and 
ardent paffion ; but our reafonings 
concerning future events are weak 
and fhort lighted ; we form fchemes 
ei felicity that never can be real- 


ized; wecheerifh affections that 
can never be gratified. 

If, therefore, the difappointed 
paffion has been long encouraged 
—ifthe gay vifions of hope and 
imagination have long adminitter- 
ed to its violence.—If it is confirm- 
ed by habit in the temper and con- 
ftitution—if it has fuperfeded the 
operation of other attive principles 
and fo enervated their, ftrength, 
its difappointment will be embitter- 
ed ;—and forrow, prevented by no 
other paffion, will prey unabating 
on the defolate and abandoned 
{pirits. We may alfo obferve, that 
none are more liable to afllictions 
of this fort than thofe to whom na- 
ture has given extreme fenfibility. 
Alive to every impreffion their feel- 
ings are exquifite ; they are eager 
in every purfuit ; their imaginations 
are vigorous, and well adapted to 
fire them. They live, for a time, 
in a ftate of anarchy, expofed to 
the inroads of every paflion ; and 
though poflefled of fingular abilt- 


-ties, their condu@ will be capzsi- 


cious. 
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cious. Glowing with the warmelt 
affe4tions; open, generous, and can- 
did, yet prone to inconitancy, they 
gare incapable of lafting friendthip. 
—At length, by force of repeated 
indulgence, fome one paflion be- 
comes habitual, occupies the ree 
feizes the underftanding, and i 

patient of refiftance or conadl, 
weakens or extirpates every oppo- 
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pofition will render the mind morg 
fufceptible of anguifh, and yield it 
a prey todefpondency. We ought 
therefore, to beware of lim ting our 
felicity to the gratification of any 
individual paffion. Nature, ever 
wife and provident, has endowed 
us with capacities for various plea- 
fures, and has opened to us many 
fountains of happinefs ;—let no 


fing principle. Difappointment 
enfues ; no paffion remains to ad- trine deter thee ;—drink of the 
minifter comfort ; and the original §ftreams, be moderate, and be grate- 
feafibility which prompted this dif- ful. 


et LE DD PD 


The Exorpium of Jaumi’s Perfian Porm, entitled Exujcof 
and Zoollikha. 


N name of him whofe name is the refuge of the f bulls of the faithful ; 
Whofe praife is the ornament of cloquent tongues 
The moft high, the only God, the eternal, the om mifient ; 
He who beftoweth ftrength and power on the feeble and the helplefs.. 
The heavens he illumines with multitudes of conttellations ; 
And with the human race he decoratet . the earth, as with fars. 
He who prepared the vaulted roof of the revolving fphere, 
Who raifed up the quadruple fold of the cleme nts, 
He who gives fragrance to the bofom of the rofe-bud, 
And ornamenteth the parent-fhrub with wreathes of flowers, 
He weaveth the garment for the brides of the fpring, 
And teacheth the graceful cyprefs to ereé his head on the border of 
He crowneth with fuccefs the virtuous intention, [the lake. 
And humbtieth the pride of the feif-conceited. 
He accompanies the folitude of thofe who watch the midnight taper ; 
He pafleth the day with the children of aMliion. 
From the fea of his bounty iffues the vernal cloud, 
Which waters alike the thorn and the jeflamine. 
From the repotitory of his beneficence proceeds the autumnal gale, 
Which befpangles with gold the carpet of the garden. 
Tt is his prefence that enflameth the orb of day, 
From whence every atom derives its light. [ world, 
Should he hide his countenance from the two great luminaries of the 
Their mighty {pheres would defcend quick into the area of aynihilation. 
From the vault of heaven to the centre of the eart h, 
Which ever way we direct our thought and imagination ; 
Whether we defcend, or haften upwards, : 
We fhall not difcover one atom uninfluenced hy his power. 
Wifdom is confounded in the contemplation of his effence ; 
The inveltigation of his ways exceeds the powers of man. 
"Fhe angel ts blufh at their want of comprehenfion ; 
dnd the heavens are aftonifhed at their own motion. 


tyrannic patlion, let no rigid doc- 
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The CACIQUE of ONTARIO, 
(Concluded from page 348.) 


EANTIME the arrival of 

fome canoes filled with ar. 
med warriors attraéted the notice of 
the aflembly. They were tranf- 
ported with ecftafy and furprife 
when they defcribed the enfign of 
their nation, and recognized fome 
of their brethren whom they imag- 
ined flain. The hopes of Marano 
were revived. She inquired eager- 
ly forOneyo. ‘ He perifhed,” an- 
iwered an Indian. She grew pale; 
her voice faltered ; faint and 
{peechlefs, fhe fell back on the 
throbbing breaftof Ononthio. “ He 
perifhed,” continued the Indian, 
“and with him the prime of our 
warriors. The armies of France 
and Britain were marfhalled be- 
neath the walls of Quebec. Dire- 
ful was the havoc of battle. The 
earth trembled with the fhock of 
the onfet. The air was tortured 
with repeated pealss The com- 
manders of both armies were flain. 
Their fall was glorious, for their 
fouls were undaunted. Refent- 
ment inflamed the combatants. 
Keen and obftinate was the encoun- 
ter. Albion at length prevailed. 
Her fons, like a rapid torrent, over- 
threw the ranks of their adverfaries. 
We counfelled Oneyo to retire. 
Raging againit the foe, and per- 
forming feats of amazing valour, 
we ifaw him environed beyond all 
hope of retreat. We faw the im- 
petuofity of a youthful warrior 
who brandifhed a bloody fword, 
rufhing on to deftroy him. We 
haltened from the field of death. 
We tarried fome time in the adja- 
cent forefts, and obferved the pro- 
grefs of the foe. The walls of our 
allies were overthrown. ‘The {word 


of Albion will purfue us, and our 
Pel. PL. B 


thield, our gallant warrior, our O- 
neyo is no more.” 

This melancholy recital filled the 
audience with lamentation. But 
their forrow was interrupted by the 
fudden aftonifhment of the narra- 
tor. Cafting his eyes accidental- 
ly on the Briton, * Seize him, tear 
him,” he exclaimed ; * his was the 
lifted fword I beheld! It was he 
cleft the breaft of our chieftain ! 
It was he that deitroyed him.” 

The refentment of the affembly 
was againinflamed. ‘I am inno- 
cent of his blood,’ faid the captive. 
But his declaration, and the entrea- 
ties of Ononthio in his behalf, were 
loft in furious fcreams and invect- 
ives. They dragged him again to 
the place of facrifice. Marano dif- 
tracted with contending woes, 
“Spare him! fpare him!” ex- 
claimed, “ He is my brother!” fix- 
ing her eyes on him with a look of 
exquifite anguifh, “ whofe hands 
are red with the blood of my huf- 
band! and was there none but thee 
to deftroy him?’ “Tear him!’® 
exclaimed the multitude. Marano 
clafped him to her bofom, and turn- 
ing to the outrageous and mena- 
cing crowd,-with a wild and fran- 
tic demeanour, “‘ Bloody, bloody 
though he be, I will defend him or 
perith! Let the fame javelin tranf- 
fix us both! Smite, and our kind- 
red gore fhall be mingled.” The 
tranfcendent greatneis of her ca- 
lamity, who had loft a hufband by 
the hand of a brother, and the re- 
filtlefs energy of her features, ex- 
preflive of woe, tenderne(s, and de- 
fpair, awed the violence of the af- 
fembly, and difpofed them to pity. 
Ononthio took advantage of the 
change. He waved his hand with 

parental 
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parental love and authority. His 
hoary locks gave dignity to 


his geiture. The ufual benignity 
of his countenance was foftened 
with forrow. He fpoke the lan- 
guage of his foul, and was elo- 
quent ; tpoke the language of feel- 
ing, and was perfuafive. They 
liftened to him with profound ven- 
eration, were moved, and deferred 
the facrifice. He then comforted 
Marano, and conveyed the captives 
to a place of fecurity. 

When they were apart from the 
multitude, “Tell me,’’ faid he to 
the Briton, “are you guiltlefs of 
the death of my fon?” “I know 
not,”’ he replied, for he had refum- 
ed the pride of indignant courage. 
«JT know not whom [ have flain. 
I drew my fword againft the foes 
of my country, and | am not an- 
{werable for the blood I have fpilt.” 
* Young man,” faid Ononthio, full 
of folicitude and parental tender- 
nels, “ O reflect on a father’s feel- 
ings. I had an only fon. He 
was valiant. He was the prop and 
folace of my old age: if he hath 
gone down.to darknefs and the 
grave, 1 have no longer any joy in 
exiftence. Butif he lives, and lives 
by thy clemency, the prayers of an 
old man fhall implore bletlings up- 
on thee, and the Great Spirit fhall 
reward thee.” While he was yet 
fpeaking, a tear rofe in his eye, his 
voice faltered, he fighed—* O tell 
me if my fon furvives.” “1 flew 
him not,” he replied, « I know not 
that I flewthy fon. To his name 
and quality I was a ftranger. In 
the heat of the encounter a galiant 
Indian affailed me. He was tired 
and exhaufted. I difarmed him, 
and my fword was lifted againit 
his life”? ** Briton,” faid he, with 
a refolute tone, “think not that 
death difmaysme. I have braved 
perils and the fword. Iam not a 
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fuppliant for myfelf. I have an a: 
ged parent whofe life depends up- 
on mine: the wife of my bofom is a 
{tranger among my people, and I 
alone can proteét her.” & Gener- 
ous youth,” I replied, “ go, com- 
fort and prote& thy friends. I 
fent him forthwith from the field. 
[ never inquired into his condition, 
for in preferving him I obeyed my 
heart.” Marano and Ononthio 
were overjoyed. But reflectin 
that many days had elapfed fince 
the difcomfiture of their allies, and 
that hitherto they had received no 
intelligence of Oneyo, their joy fuf- 
tered abatement. 

Meantime Ononthio counfelled 
his daughter to condué the ftran. 
gers to a diftant retreat, and pre- 
ferve them there, till by his influ- 
ence and authority he had appealed 
the violence of his brethren. 
“Judge not unfavourably of my na- 
tion,” faid he, “ from this inftance 
of impetuofity, They follow the 
immediate impulfe of nature, and 
are often extravagant. But the ve- 
hemence of paffion will foon abate, 
and reafon will refume her autho- 
rity. You fee nature unreltrained, 
but not perverted ; luxuriant, but 
not corrupt. My brethren are 
wrathful; but to latent or lafting 
enmity they are utter ftrangers.” 

It was already night. The In 
dians were difperfed to their ham- 
lets. The fky was calm, and un- 
clouded. The full-orbed moon in 
ferene and folemn majetty arofe in 
the ealt. Her beams were refle@ted 
in a blaze of filver radiance from 
the fmooth and urtroubled -breaft 
of the lake. The gray hills and 
awful forefts were folitary and fi- 
lent. Nonoife was heard, fave the 


roaring of a diftant cafcade, fave 
the interrupted wailing of matrons, 
who lamented the untimely death 
Marano, with the 
Captives, 


of their fons. 
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captives, ifluing unperceived™ from 
the village, purfued their way a- 
long the filent fhore, till they arriv~ 
ed ata narrow, unfrequented re- 
cefs. It was opened to the lake, 
bounded on either fide by abrupt 
and fhelving precipices, arrayed 
with living verdure, and parted by 
a winding rivulet. A venerable 
oak overfhadowed the fountain, and 
rendered the fcene more folemn. 
The other captives were overcome 
with fatigue, and finding fome 
withered leaves inan adjoining cav- 
ern, they induiged themfelves in 
repofe. Marano converfed a long 
with her brother; fhe poured ont 
her foul in his {ympathizing bofom ; 
fhe was comferted and relieved. 
While fhe leaned on his breatt, 
while his arm was folded gently 
around her, a balmy {lumber fur- 
prifed them,. Their features even 
in fleep preferved the character of 
their fouls. A {mile played inno- 
cent on the lips of Marano; her 
countenance was ineffably tender, 
and her treffes lay carelefs on her 
fnowy bofom. ‘The features of 
Sidney, of a bolder and more man- 
ly expreftion, feemed full of benig- 
nity and complacence. Calm and 
unruffled was their repofe, they en- 
joyed the happy vifions of inno- 
cence, and dreamed not of impend- 
ing danger. ‘ 

The moon in unrivalled glory 
had now attained her meridian, 
when the intermitting noife of row- 
ers came flowly along the lake. A 
canoe was advancing, and the drip- 
ping oars arifing at intervals from 
the water, fhone gleaming along 
the deep. The boat-men, filent 
and unobferved, moored their vel- 
fel on the fandy beach, and a young 
man of a keen and animated afpeét, 
arrayed in the fhaggy fkin of a bear, 
armed with a bow and a javelin, 
having left his companions, was 
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haftening along the fhore. It was 
Oneyo. - Having received wounds 
in the battle, he had been unable to 
profecute his return, and had tarri- 
ed with fome Indians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montreal. By the 
fkilful application of herbs and bal- 
fams, his cure was at length effectu- 
ated, and he returned impatient to 
his nation. 

« [ will return fecretly,” he faid, 
“ T will enjoy the forrow and regret 
of Marano and of my brethren, 
who doubtlefs believe me dead. I 
will enjoy the ecflaly of their affec- 
tion, and their furprife on my unex- 
pected arrival, My lovely Marano 
now laments unconfoled. I will 
haften to relieve her, and prets her 
weeping with joy to my faithful, 
tranfported bofom.” 

Such were the fentiments of an- 
ticipated rapture that occupied the 
foul of Oneyo, when he difcovered 
Marano in the arms of a flranger. 
He recoiled. He ftood motionlefs 
in an agony of grief, anger, and af. 
tonifhment. Pale and trembling, 
he uttered fome words incoherent- 
ly. Heagain advanced, again re- 
cognifed her, then turning abrupt- 
ly, in bitter anguifh, fmiting his 
breaft, ** Faithlefs and incon/tant,”* 
he cried, *¢ and is this my expett- 
ed meeting ! In the arms of a ftran- 
ger! Arrogant invader of my fe- 
licity ! He fhall perifh! His blood 
fhall expiate his offence.” Fury 
flafhed in his eye, he grafped his 
javelin, he aimed the blow, and re- 
cognifed his deliverer, Surprife 
and horror feized him. Injured by 
my deliverer! By him whom my 
foul revered! And thall I dip my 
hands in his blood! My life he pre- 
ferved. Would to heaven he had 


flain me! Thus injured and be- 
trayed, Oneyo fhali not live. Thoa 


great univerfal Spirit, whofe path is 
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the thunder ! and whofe eye pierces 
the heart! O conduct me to the 
blifsful valley, for Oneyo will not 
live.”” He fighed. ‘ One look, 
one parting look of my love. 1 
believed her faithful, for her I liv- 
ed, for her I die.” He advanced 
towards her, he gazed on hor with 
anguifhand regret. ‘“ She will not 
weep for me! faithlefs and in- 
conftant! She will exult! Ex- 
ult to behold me bleeding! And 
fhall it be? For this have I cher- 
ithed her ? Lavifhed my foul on 
her? To be betrayed! To give her 
love toa flranger ?” He paufed, 
trembled, his countenance grew 
fierce, his eye wild, he grafped his 
javelin. Marano named him: her 
voice was foft and plaintive, her 
vifions were of Oneyo. * O come,” 
fhe faid, “ haften to thy love ! Tar- 
ry not, my Oneyo! How I long to 
behold thee !” “ For this,’’ faid he, 
*¢ T’ll embrace thee.’”?” He embrac- 
ed her ; fhe awaked, difcovered her 


hufband, and flew eagerly into his 
arms. He flung from her in fierce 
indignation. “* Away,” he cried, 
«‘ go cherifh thy ftranger. Away 
perfidious !” She followed him 
trembling and aghaft, “ He is my 
brother.”, “ Thy brother ?—~— 
*¢ Stranger,” faid he to the Briton 
who now appreached him, “ you 
preferved my life. You are gener- 
ous and valiant. “Tell me then, am 
I to falute thee as a friend, and give 
full vent to my gratitude ?) Or muft 
I view thee as a guileful feducer, 
and lift my javelin againtt thy life?” 
The Briton perceiving his error, 
anfwered him with brevity and 
compofure: he related to him the 
circumftances of his captivity, and 
in confirmation appealed to the tef- 
timony of his father. The Indian 
was fatisfied. He embraced them. 
They returned by morning to the 
village. QOnonthio received them 
with becoming gladnefs, and the 
day was crowned with rejoicing. 


ALEXIS: Or, The Corracz in the Woops. 
(Continued from page 355.) 


PART THIRD. 
Adventures incident to Alexis after bis 
leaving the Cottage. ° 


CHAPTER VI. 


LEXIS, quite at a lofs how 

to get rid of the female 
tormentor, received from Sciocco, 
whofe fancy was fo fertile in expe- 
dients and advice, by the obfervance 
of which he might eafily, and with 
fpeed difencumber himfelf: Signor 
faid the Italian, it is only by flight 
you will be able to put yourfelf 
out of the reach of that bad wo- 
man, and fer /s fare*, heaven fur- 
nifhes me with an admirable fug- 


* To do it. + Why 


geltion——-It is fimilar to that 
which freed me from the robbers in 
the foreft.—I have a remnant of 
opium—let us lull our Argus into 
fleep, then take poft, and retire to 
fome place where it will not be 
eafy for her to find us.—O you 
wicked wretch ! is not opium the 
fame as poifon ?—No, fignor, it is 
not—lI fhall take it upon me to 
give her a dofe ftrong enough to 
keep her afleep till to-morrow 
morning—Can you have any ob- 
jection to this ?—Js it not an ad- 
vice from heaven ?—For, after all, 
perchet have I kept the opium ?— 
I did not wantit ; twenty times ! 
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have thought of throwing it away 
on the road, and I don’t know 
what hand retained mine—It has 
been referved for the ufe I fhall 
niake of it to day—Had you rath- 
er fight with her ?—-She will fall in 
the combat, I tell you-—-Odds! 
would not it be better'to: avoid the 
accident ?—Is it not in’ the order 
of things ?—Come, /afciami fare*, 
and rely on vofiro humilifime fervot, 
——Alexis laughed at this ttrange 
expedient, and left the condutiing 
of the’ bufinefs to Sciocco.—The 
latter found means, during break- 
fait, to adminilter the remedy to 
our dulcinea with fuch fuccefs, that 
fhe foon after complained of a vio- 
lent head-ach, and fell into a pro- 
found fleep. Alexis and his com- 
panion, without lofs of time, re- 
paire? immediately to the royal 
polt-office.—They are afked to 
what place they wifh to go—where 
you pleafe, anfwered they—to 
Marfeilles >—Yes, to Marfeilles. 

A chaife is got ready for them, 
and they depart. We thall not dif- 
turb the fleeping inamorata, but 
follow our two travellers. 

Next. morning, they arrived at 
Marfeilles, and hired lodgings at 
an hotel fituated at the entrance of 
the new towa.’ They were, how- 
ever, highly embarraffed for want 
of cath. The treafure of Dorance 
which was in the poffeffion of Alex- 
is, had been taken from him by the 
officers of jultice, when he « was 
committed to jail at St. Marcellin, 
He was left deftitute, and his com- 
rade laboured under the fame pre- 
dicament. 

Sciocco advifed his friend to 
make the beft of his abilities in 
mufic—Alexis accepted his propo- 
fal. In confequence, they adver- 

tife themfelves as muficians defir- 
ous to perform in a public concert. 


* Leave it to me. 
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Their requeft is granted, a day ap- 
pointed, twotama eurs announced, 
and the houfe very full—Alexis 
performed a concerto on the harp- 
fichord—Carlo fung a rondeau in 
Italian—--both were applauded, 
courted, and well paid. 

This desut made them bold, and 
they intended to engage for a fe- 
cond appearance in public, but a 
favorable event furnifhed them 
with another kind of refource. 

Whilft they were one morning 
performing fome mufical morceaux, 
a perfon about forty years of age, 
and of wealthy appearance, entered 
their apartment.—Let me not dif- 
turb you, gentlemen; go on, go 
on, faid he—I fhould be very for- 
ry tointerrupt you.—Sir, we are 
too defirous to know what procures 
us the honor of feeing you.—Well, 
gentlemen, we will fit down and 
talk about it—but mind it muft be 
kept a fecret ; for the matter I am 
going to inform you of muft not 
be known,—Sir, we promife {ecre- 
cy? pleafe to fpeak. 

I am the receiver genera! of the 
farms of this city, and it is in my 
power to give places to thofe I wifh 
to ferve—-You feem to be mallers 
of your profeflion—To morrow 
each of you fhall have a place in 
my office—you may take your 
fun@ion upon you; and as to the 
falary, I pledge my word you 
fhall be well fatisfied—but I expect 
a mutual favour of you-—I am in 
love with a very amiable young 
lady ! you will be fo good as to in- 
ftructher in mufic, hiltory, geogra- 
phy, and all the fciences you are 
verfed in; and then you wiil lofe 
no apportunity of making her fen- 
fible of my tendernefs! for I have 
a rival, a formidable rival—! have 
taken care of the young lady from 
her infancy to this very day, and 

my 


+ Your moft humbie fervant. 
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my intention is to marry her, if 
her affection and fentiments make 
her worthy of my choice—You fee 
that the whole of my propofal has 
a lawful tendency, and cannot hurt 
your delicacy—Whilft for one 
month, you endeavour to obtain 
her good graces in my favour, lL 
thall not appear at the houfe—if 
fhe confent to be my fpoufe, the 
nuptials fhall be celebrated at the 
expiration of that term—if fhe re- 


jets my offer with obttinacy, give 


her this little coffer, locked up as 
it is now, and fignity to her that 
I renounce her forever—I have 
chofen you, gentlemen, for con- 
duting this affair, becaufe your 
landlord has fpoke in the highelt 
terms of your prudence and hon- 
efty : befides, Iam your neighbor ; 
I live in the court which is before 
you—this vicinity will enable me 
to fee you daily, to know what im- 
preflions you have made on her 
heart and mind—Well, gentlemen 
will you fubfcribe to my offers and 
propofals ? 


Alexis, who would not truft the. 


ftranger, did not know how to an- 
{wer his queftion ; but Sciocco was 
already fpeaking, Si, fignor* ; we 
accept of your offer with the 
greatelt pleafure, Well, gentle- 
men, replied the ftranger, I fhall 
be back to fetch you in an inftant, 
and we will pay a vifit to the love- 
ly Sophia, who is to be your pu- 
pil. 

The receiver general then with- 
drew. Alexis upbraided Carlo 
with a thoufand reproaches for 
having acquiecfed in propofals of fo 
fingular a nature. What, faid he, 





can you, Sciocco, decide fo freely, 


and without my concurrence ?— 
Come, anfwer me, do you know 
that man, or his miftrefs ?—It is, 
indeed, a pretty function he lays 


* Yes, Sir. 


on us; but—it is a matter of 
marriage, replied Carlo. 

Sciocco was running on, but A- 
lexis took no notice of his foolith 
arguments : he was thinking in 
what light he fhould confider an 
adventure, which gave rife to his 
fufpicions, and foreboded nothing 
good. 

While Alexis made thefe reflec. 
tions, and Sciocco continued his 
arguments, the receiver general en- 
tered the apartment. Come, gen- 
tlemen, faid he, let us go—let us 
fee the infenfible Sophia, and may 
1 be indebted to you for the coa- 
quelt of her heart; my gratitude 
fhall be boundlefs-—but mind, I 
leave you the little coffer, which 
you’ will deliver to her, if the per- 
fifts in her cruelty—But let us not 
mention it before the time is come 
—I defire citherher hatred or her 
hand.—But, fir, faid Alexis, why 
don’t you keep the coffer at your 
own houfe ?—you can give it us in 
due time as well as now.—I infil 
on your having it here, replied the 
receiver—I intend going upon a 
journey which will laft five weeks ; 
of courfe, I fhall not be able to give 
it you—My friends, I think it is 
as fafe in your hands as in my 
own. 

Alexis would not venture any 
farther queftions. They all three 
left the houfe, entered a fpacious 
{treet, where the dwelling was fitua- 
ted. A governefs made her ap- 
pearance and conduéted them to the 
parlour, where the fair Sophia was 
amufing herfelf with performing 
on the harpfichord, Sophia, faid 
the receiver, you know that I mutt 
go to Paris ; my bufinefs will de- 
tain me there for fome time—As 
I don’t wifh you to be without oc- 
cupation, I beg you would be 
docile to the leflons which thefe 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen will give you; I fin- 
‘cerely hope to perceive, after my 
return, that they have operated 
fome change in you. _ 

Sophia made no reply: Is it 
thus you mind what! fay? cried 
the receiver—Come, hold up your 
head, and thank thefe gehtlemen— 
What, are you going to cry ?—I 
am tired of your little airs, mifs ; 
and I affure you, they fhall not de- 
ceive me any longer—Come, give 
us a fong, and let us fee what you 
can do. 

Sophia, after much begging and 
intreating, fung the following air 
and accompanied it on the harpfi- 
chord : 

Of a fwain fadly moaning his doom, 
a eyes the laft anguifh did fee ! 
Crue 


fufferings faded his bloom :— 
He died—he died for me! 


Live happy, he cried, beauteous maid! 
Think on Hylas, and banifh alarms; 
In death there is nothing I dread, 
Since I've liv’d to expire in thy arms! 


When Sophia had done, the re- 
ceiver chid her again. What means 
this fong, mifs ?—you fing none 
but languifhing ditties—I do not 
like it—I love gay, merry, and 
pleafant airs—Come, come, thefe 
gentlemen will change all that— 
will you be attentive to them, 
Sophia ?—Will you follow their ad- 
vice ?—I love you, you know it 
well—I hope, therefore, you will 
make me fome trifling amends for 
the pains I have beftowed on your 
education—Who would have taken 
care of you, Sophia, had I not pit- 
tied your fate ?—you that was 
born poor, and bereft of your par- 
ents when a helplefs infant in the 
cradle ?—You had no friend but 
me—Ah, Sophia! why not add 
to this title another more facred 
end dearer ftill—a title which 
would accomplifh my every with ? 
Sophia remained dumb ftill ; but 
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that filence, and a motion of her 


head, proved plainly how far fhe | 


was from granting him that title. 

Alexis and Sciocco were quite 
loft in amazement ; the receiver 
almoft put himfelfin a paffion, and 
all three retired. You fee faid the 
Jatter, how fhe hates me.—lt is be- 
caufe you treat her a little too rude- 
ly, replied Sciocco.—-Nay, rudely ! 
that little fly creature has took ‘a 
liking to a giddy young fpark, by 
whom I have been nearly knocked 
down a hundred times.—Have 
you a rival !—Indeed I have !—-he 
formerly had the impudence to vif- 
it her, but fince I threatened So- 
phia to fend her to a convent, if 
he would renew his addreffes, he 
has kept out of the way—I doubt 
not, however, of their meeting pri- 
vately, and keeping up a cor- 
refpondence, in fpite of the vigi- 
lance of the governefs, who is 
much devoted to my interelt.— 
Since fhe has a lover, anfwered Sci- 
occo—were I in your place, and 
did find him with her, | would give 
him a found drubbing.—This is 
juft what I mean to do—-But let 
us change the converfation—You 
promile, gentlemen, to ufe your 
beft efforts in my behalf, and to 
foften her heart if poffible —We 
certainly fhall, anfwered Alexis ; 
but it feems to me an arduous tafk 
—what of that? if it be impoffible 
to bring her about, I am determin- 
ed to abandon her—The money 
which is in the little coffer, will 
help her to take fome refolution, 
and I will do my belt to forget 
her. 

Sciocco {pent the day in convin- 
cing his friend, that he ought to 
confider the whole of the matter 
as highly advantageous to himfelf ; 
but Alexis would not believe him. 
Next morning the receiver came to 


fetch and inital them in his office, 
im 
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in the. afternoon they gave a leffon 
to Sophia, which the took with 
great carelefinels, and feeming to- 
kens of difgult. 

A few days after, Alexis perceiv- 
ed that the young lady had catt 
fome fentimental glances upon 
him; he thought it a favorable op- 
portunity to gain her confidence, 
and to turn the converiation upoa 
the receiver. Sophia, who had thus 
diftinguithed our hero from his 
companion, fqueezed his hand, 
whifpering in his ear, did you but 
know him, fir, as I do !—he is a 
very dangerous man !—Thefe ex- 
preflions alarmed poor Alexis—he 
perceived that the difcreet Sophia 
dared not come to an explanation 
before Sciocco, and changed the 
fubject of their difcourfe.’ 

The day following, while Scioc- 
co was amufing himfelf with iing- 
ing, and preluding on Sophia’s 
harpfichord, Alexis took her in pri- 
vate—mifs, faid he, what you told 
me the other day, gives me fome 
uneafinefs—is it poffible the receiv- 
er isa deceitful and wicked man ? 
—wicked fir! ay that he knows 
better than I !—How would [ blefs 
the fugcouring hand that would 
free me from his tyranny !—I have 
more confidence in you than in 
your friend—-Come to night alone, 
the governefs who is much attach- 
ed to me will let you in—Come, I 
pray; I will tell you all; you 
fhall know what the man who fends 
you hither is capable of ; and when 
you are perfuaded of his treachery 
and blacknefs you will repent hav- 
ing known him, 

This difcourfe alarmed Alexis 
to the higheft degree ; he was all 
compliance. At night, wifhing to 
getrid of Sciocco, he feigned in- 
difpolition anda want of reft. 
Carlo wifhed him a good night, 


8 
and reured to his own apartment, 
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But Alexis, inftead of going to bed; 
put on a cloak, ran hatftily down 
the private itairs, and repaired im- 
mediately to Sophia, of whom he 
expected fuch elucidations as would 
enable him to take proper meafures 
of conduct with the receiver. ‘ 

The governefs was waiting for 
him at the door. Sophia and he 
lock themfelves up in a room, 
where the perfidious pupil made a 
thoufand falfe reports to her young 
matter, to injure the charaéer of 
her protector. To explain this, it 
is neceffiry to add, that Sophia, 
whofe difpofition was the mof 
falfe and ungrateful, detefted the 
man who had always treated her 
with fatherly regard and affection, 
and to whofe generofity fhe owed 
rumberlefs obligations ; carried 
her perverfenefs to a ftill higher 
degree of cenfure, and, affilted by 
afet of mercenary domellics, gave 
daily proofs of the moft f{tandalous 
and revolting conduét. She had 
been in love with a young {park, 
but Alexts had now madea more 
lively impreflion upon her heart. 
She hoped by tracing a touching 
picture of her own fituation, and 
of the pretended vice of her pro- 
teCor, to foften our hero, and en- 
gage him fo far as to elope with 
her. 

Whilft Clara’s lover, locked up 
with.Sophia, liftened, with the mof 
blind and implicit credulity, to the 
lies of the latter, the receiver, who 
had pafied by chance through the 
ftreet in which his miftrefs lived, 
had feen a young man enter, mul- 
fled in a long cloak. He doubted 
not but her ancient gallant had re- 
turned—rage and jealoufy over- 
powered his fenfes. Hah! hah! 
faid he,. is it thus I am duped }— 
and that deceitful governefs, whom 
1 confidered as my ftouteft adher- 
ent !'—Well, [ {wear to take venge 
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ance upon the young fpark who 
has cffended me fo often; and as 
to Sophia, fhe fhall hear of me tos 
morrow. 

The receiver, perfuaded that his 
rival would flay all night at So- 
phia’s, went quickly to Sciocco. 
Where is your friend ?—He is 
afleep ; lie is not weil.--I fhould be 
glad to fpeak to him this mo- 
ment.--’Tis impoflible ; he has re- 
tired to his bed-chamber ; he is a- 
fleep.-Well, my dear Sciocco, I 
can’t help it, you muft come along 
with me, and help me to givea 
found drubbing to my infolent 
tival, who has juft got accefs to 
Sophia, that treacherous Sophia !-- 
To be fure, fignor, I am forry my 
mafter cannot be of the party ; it 
would not be worth while to awake 
him for that ; we fhall do the bufi- 
nefs full as well without him ;.--de- 
pend upon me; I will ferve you 
with the moft fcrupulous fidelity. 

The receiver and Sciocco, taking 
each a good cudgel, lay in ambuf- 
cade oppolite Sophia’s door, deter- 
mined to wait all night, if required, 
till the pretended rival fhould leave 
the houfe, and fall into their hands. 

Sophia, who had all this while 
frightened Alexis refpecting her 
protector, conjured him to fave her, 
to take her with him, and to deliv- 
er her from a man whom fhe hated 
more than death. It was in vain 
for Alexis to oppofe her argu- 
ments, Sophia would hear no rea- 
fon. Alas! my friend, faid the, 
that man ts capable of ruining me, 
and even you, if he finds it his in- 
tereft--It is a great misfortune for 
you to have known him, and I am 
{till more to be pitied, if I am con- 
ftrained to live with him---Oh! 
help me generous youth !---I don’t 
care where I fly, to get rid of my 
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tyrant !---Alexis was fo much em- 
barraffed that he knew not how to 
aét. He promifed to think mature- 
ly of it, and to give her a decifive 
an{wer next day, at the ufual hour 
of her leflon. Sophia, before he 
went away, fhowed herfelf fo kind 
to him, as to: obtain a victory over 
his will, Alexis, however, took 
his leave, quite moved at what he 
had been told. 

Well perfuaded that the receiver 
muft be a man of the blackeft char- 
acer, he took the refolution to re- 
turn the myfterious coffer, which 
he received the morning before.-- 
Who knows, faid he to himfelf, 
whether this coffer does not contain 
papers, jewels, and other articles, 
which might very likely undo me, 
if found in my poffeflion. 

Amidf thefe reflections, he went 
down flairs, left the houfe, and fhut 
the ftrect door after him. He had 
{carcely walked three or four 
yards, when the two companions 
fally forth from their ambuicade, 
fall upon him, and give him the 
moft confummate drubbing, before 
ever he had time to look about him. 
Alexis turned round, and perceived 
the receiver and Sciocco---what 
becomes of him at that fight !.-- 
he dares not open his mouth---and 
receives quite mute, all the blows, 
which Sciocco deals on him ina 
moft maiterly manner. Had it 
not been for the interference of two 
{trangers, who put the aggreflors 
to flight, Alexis would have fallen 
on the fpot. 

Alexis, quite fore, and feverely 
bruifed, returned thanks to his de- 
liverers, and crept to his lodgings ; 
went up the private ftairs, and bes 
took himfelf to reit. . 

(To be continued.) 
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The SPECULATOR. No. XII. 


Letitie penitus vacat, indulgctque chore’:, 
Angufiefque terit ca'les, viridefque per orbes 
Turba levis falit, et lemurum cognomine paudct.————ADDISON. 


Down the deep dale, and narrow winding way, 
They foot it featly, rang’d in ringlets gay : 
"Tis joy and frolick all, where’er they rove, 


And fairy people is the name they love. 


LOW paffed the vital fluid 

through the bofom of fir Gaw- 
en, fcarce did the heart vibrate to 
its impulfe : on his pallid forehead 
fat a chilly fweat, and frequent 
fpafms thook his limbs ; but at 
length returning warmth gave 


- fome vigour to his frame, the en- 


ergy of life became more diffufed, 
a foothing languor Role upon him, 
and on opening his eyes, rufhed 
neither the images of death, or the 
rites of witchcraft, but the foft, the 
fweet, and tranquil ftenery of a 
fummer’s moonlight night. En- 
raptured with this fudden and un- 
expected change, fir Gawen rofe 
gently from off the ground, over 
his head towered a large majettic 
oak, at whofe foot, by fome kind 
and compaflionate being, he con- 
cluded he had been laid. Delight 
and gratitude dilated his heart, and 
advancing from beneath the tree, 
whofe gigantic branches fpread a 
large extent of fhade, a vale, beau- 
tiful and romantic, through which 
ran a clear and deep ftream, came 
full in view ; he walked to the edge 
of the water, the moon fhone with 
mellow luftre on its furface, and 
its banks, fringed with fhrubs, 
breathed a perfume more delicate 
than the odours of the eaft. On 
one fide, the ground covered with 
a vivid, foft, and downy verdure, 
firetched for a contiderable extent 
to the borders of a large foreft, 
which, {weeping round, finally clof- 
ed up the valley ; onthe other, it 
was broken into abrupt and rockey 
mafles, {warded with mofs, and 
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from whofe clefts grew thick and 
fpreading trees, the roots of which 
wafhed by many a fall of water, 
hung bare and matted from their 
craggy beds. 

Sir Gawen forgot, in this deli- 
cious vale, all his former fufferings, 
and giving up his mind. to the 
pleafing influence of curiofity and 
wonder, he determined to explore 
the place by tracing the windings 
of the ftream. Scarce had he en- 
tered upon this plan, when mufic 
of the moft ravilhing fweetnefs fil- 
led the air, fometimes it feemed to 
float along che valley, fometimes it 
flole along the furface of the water, 
now it died away among the wood:; 
and now, with deep and mellow 
fymphony, it {welled upon the gale. 
Fixed in aftonifhment, fir Gawen 
fearce ventured to breathe, every 
fenfe, fave that of hearing, feemed 
abforbed,; and when the laft faint 
warblings melted on his ear, he 
ftarted trom the fpot, folicitous to 
know from what being thofe more 
than human ftrains had parted ; 
but nothing appeared in view ; the 
moon fu'l and unclouded, fhone 
with unufual luftre, white rocks 
glittering in her beam, and, filled 
with hope, he again purfued the 
windings of the water, which con- 
ducting to the narroweft part of the 
valley, continued their courfe thro’ 
the wood. Sir Gawen entered by 
a path, {mooth, but narrow and per- 
plexed, where, although its branch- 
es were {0 numerous that no pref- 
errence could be given, or any di- 
rect rout long perlified in, yet eve- 
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ry turn prefented. fomething to a- 
mufe,fomething to fharpen the edge 
of refearch. The beauty of the 
trees, through whofe interftices the 
moon gleamed in the moft pictur- 
efque manner, the glimpfes of the 
water, and the notes of the night- 
ingale, who now began to fill the 
valley with her fong, were more 
than fufficient to take off the fenfe 
of fatigue, and he wandered on, 
Rill eager to explore, ftill panting 
for further difcovery. The wood 
now became more thick and ob- 
fcure, and at length almoft. dark, 
when the path taking fuddenly an 
oblique direStion, fir Gawen found 
himfelf on the edge of a circular 
lawn, whof tint and jottnefs were 
beyond compare, and which feem- 
ed to have been lightly brufhed by 
fairy feet, a number of fine old 
trees, around whofe boles crept the 
ivy and the woodbine, rofe at ir- 
regular diftances, here they ming- 
led into groves, and there feparate, 
and emulous of each other, they 
fhook their airy fummits in difdain. 
The water which had been for 
fometime concealed, now murmur- 
ed through a thoufand. beds, and 
vifiting each little fiower, added 
vigour to its vegetation and poig- 
nancy to its fragrance, along the 
edges of the wood and beneath the 
fhadows of the trees, an innumera- 
ble hoft of glow worms lighted 
their innocuous fires, luftrous as the 
gems of Golconda, and fir Gawen 
defirous yet longer to enjoy the 
fcene, went forward with light foot- 
fieps on the lawn; all was calm, 
and except the breeze of night, 
that fighed foit and fweetly thro’ 
the world of leaves, a perfect filence 
prevailed. Not many minutes, 
however, had elapfed, before the 
fame enchanting mutic, to which 
he had liftened with fo much 
rapture in the vale, again arrefied 
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his ear, and prefently he difcovered 
on the border of the lawn juft rif- 
ing abeve the wood, and floating 
on the bofom of the air, a being of 
the moft delicate form ; from his 
fhoulders ftreamed a tunic of the 
tendereft blue, his wings and. his 
feet were clothed with downy fil- 
ver, and in his grafp he had a 
wand white as the mountain fnow. 
He rofe fwittly in the air, his bri 
liance became exceflive from the 
lunar rays, his fong echoed through 
the vault of night, but having 
quickly diminifhed to the fize and 
appearance of the evening ftar, 
it died away, and the next moment 
he was loft in ether. Sir Gawen 
fill fixed his eye on that part of the 
heavens where the vifion had dif: 
appeared, and fhortly hats the pleaf- 
ure of again feeing the ftar-like ra- 
diance, which in an inftant unfold- 
ed itfelf into the full and fine di- 
menfions of the beauteous being, 
who having collected dew from the 
cold vales of Saturn, now defcend:- 
ed rapidly towards the earth, and 
waving his wand as he patffed a- 
thwart the woods, a number of like 
form and. garb flew around him, 
and all, alighting on the lawn, fep- 
arated at equal diftances, on its 
circumferance, and the fhaking 
their wings,’ which fpread a per- 
fume through the air, burit into 
one general fong. Sir Gawen, who 
apprehenfive of being difcovered, 
had retreated beneath the fhadow 
of fome moily oaks, now waited 
with eager expectation the event of 
fo fingulara fcene. Ina few mo- 
ments a bevy of elegant. nymphs 
dancing, two by two, iflued from 
the wood on the right, and an equal 
number of warlike knights, accom- 
panied by a band of minftreis, from 
that of the left. The knights 
were clothed in green; on their 
bofoms fhone a plate of ae. ian 
itec},, 
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fteel, and in their hands they grafp- 
ed a goldentarge and laceof beamy 
luftre. The nymphs whofe form 
and fymmetry are beyond whatev- 
er poets dream, were drefled in 
robes of white, their zones were a- 
zure, drop’d with diamonds, and 
their light brown hair, decked with 
rofes, hung in ample ringlets. So 
quick, fo light and airy was their 
motion, that the turf, the flowers 
fhrunk not to the gentle preflure, 
and each {miling on her favourite 
knight, he flung his brilliant arms 
afide and mingled in the dance. 
While they thus flew in rapid 
meafures o’er the lawn, fir Gawen, 
forgetting his fituation, and impa- 
tient to falute the aflembly, invol- 
untarily ftept forward, and inftan. 
taneoufly a thrill and hollow guft of 
wind murmured through the woods, 
the moon dipt into a cloud, and 
the knights, the dames, and aerial 
fpirits, vanifhed from the view, 
leaving the amazed fir Gawen to 
repent at leifure of his precipitate 
intrufion ; fcarce, however, had 
he time to determine what plan he 
fhould purfue,when a gleam of light 
flafhed fuddenly along the horizon, 
and the beauteous being, whom he 
firft beheld in the air, ftood before 
him; he waved his fhowy wand, 
and pointing to the wood, which 
now {parkling with a thoufand fires, 
moved gently on. Sir Gawen felt 
an irrefiftible impulfe which com- 
pelled him to follow, and having 
penetrated the wood, he perceived 
many bright rays of light, which 
darting like beams of the fun, thro’ 
every part of it, moft beautifully 
illumined the fhafts of the trees. 
As they advanced forwards, the ra- 
diance became more intenfe, and 
converged towards a centre, and 
the fairy being, turning quickly 
round, commagded fir Gawen to 
knee] down, an@ having fqueezed 
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the janice of an herb into his eyes, 
bade him now proceed, bat that ne 
mortal eye, unicfs its powers of vi- 
fion were increafed, could endure 
the glory that would fhortly burf 
upon them. Scarce had he utter. 
ed thefe words, when they entered 
an amphitheatre; in its centre 
was a throne of ivory inlaid with 
faphires, on which fat a female 
form of exquifite beauty, a plain 
coronet of gold obliquely croffed 
her flowing hair, and her robe of 
white fattin hung negligent in am. 
ple folds. Around her ftood five 
and twenty nymphs clothed in 
white and gold, and holding light- 
ed tapers ; beyond thefe were fifty 
of the acrial beings, their wings of 
downy filver ftretched for flight, 
and each a burning taper in his 
hand ; and lafily on the circum- 
ferance of the amphitheatre thone 
one hundred knights in mail of tem- 
pered fteel, in one hand they fhook 
aloft a targe of mafly diamond, 
and in the other flafhed a taper. 
So exceflive was the reflection, that 
the targes had the reflection of an 
hundred funs, and when fhaken 
fent forth {treams of vivid lightning; 
from the gold, the filver, and the 
faphires iffued a flood of tinted 
light, that mingling threw upon 
the eye a feries of revolving hues. 
Sir Gawen, imprefied with awe, 
with wonder, and delight, fell prof- 
trate on the ground, whilit the fairy 
{pirit advancing, knelt and prefent- 
ed to the queen a chryftal vafe. She 
rofe and waved her hand, and fmil- 
ing, bade fir Gawen to approach. 
« Gentle ftranger,” fhe exclaimed, 
“let not fear appal thine heart, for 
to him whom courage, truth, and 
piety have diltinguifhed, our friend- 
fhip and our love is given, Spirits 
of the bleft we are, our {weet em- 
ployment to befriend the wretched 
and the weary, to lull the torture 
of 
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ef anzuih, and the horrors of def- 
pair. Ah! never fhall the tear of 
ynuocence or the plaint of forrow, 
the pang of injured merit, or the 
figh of hopelefs love, implore our 
aid in vain. Upon the moon-beam 
do we float, and light as air per- 
wade the habitations of men, and 
harken, O fayoured mortal! I tell 
whee {pirits, pure from vice, are 
prefent to thy inmolt thoughts ; 
when terror and when madnefs, 
when f{peétres and when death fur- 
rounded thee, our influence put to 
fijght the minilters of darknels ; 
we placed thee ia the moonlight 
valg, and now upon thy head | 


pour the planetary dew, from Hec- 
ate’s dread agents, it will free thee 
from wildering fear and gloomy 
fuperftition.” She ended, and fir 
Gawen, impatient to exprefs his 

ratitude, was about to {peak, when 
iuddenly the light turned pale and 
died away, the fpirits fled, and 
mufic foft and fweet was heard re- 
motely in the air. Sir Gawen ftart- 
ed, and in the place of the reful- 
gent fcene of magic, he beheld a 
public road, his horfe cropping the 
grafs which grew upon its edge, 
and a village ata little diltance, on 
whole fpire, the rifig fun had thed 
his earlieft beams. 
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The ENCHANTED ROSE, 


An Eaftern Tale. 


BON Haffan, chief phyfician 
to the renowned Caliph 
Harouin Arrifchid, Sultan of Bag- 
dat, having by his profound 
knowledge in the fcience he pro- 
fefled, gained the furname of the 
wife ; and having accumulated an 
amazing ftore of wealth, in the de- 
cline of life, begged permiffion of 
his fovereign, to retire to an eftate 
he had lately purchafed in a beau- 
tiful territory of India, which was 
fituated in a fmall peninfula, near 
the banks of the Ganges, determin- 
ed to fpend the fhort remainder of 
his days in retirement and medita- 
tion. 

On the Caliph granting Abon 
Haffan his requelt, he fet out ac- 
cordingly with his beloved fon, 
Abdallah (his only child) for their 
peaceful retreat: but, alas ! how 
vain is human wifdom! This fatal 
journey, which the phyfician imag- 
ined would be the moft effectual 
means of prolonging his days, was 
in fact, the very caufe of their being 
thortened, as the fatigue of the 


journey, with the difference of the 
climate, brought on a difeafe, 
which not the profound {kill of 
Abon Hafan could either baffle or 
reftrain.—In fine, in ten days after 
their arrival, the good old man re- 
figned his laft breath in the arms 
of his dear Abdallah. 

It is as impoffible to defcribe the 
virtues of this excellent young man, 
as it would be to paint the extraor- 
dinary graces of his perfon ; or to 
give the reader an adequate idea 
of the elegant accomplifhments of 
his refined underftanding-—-Hap- 
py to the greateft degree in his own 
difpofition, that happinefs diffufed 
itfelf to all that were near him. 
His perfon was captivating, his 
addrefs manly, his heart was gener- 
ous, humane and benevolent, but 
as yethad never been touched with 
the tender paffion. 

A Dervife of uncommon learn- 
ing and fanctity of manners, had 
educated the young Abdallah un- 
der his own eye. This good old 
man, who had long fince retired 

from 
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from the world, lived in a fmall 
hermitage, on the borders of the 
black foreft, near the Cafpian fea. 
In this retreat, he inftructed his ad- 
mirable pupil in thé moft abftrufe 
points of philofophy, aftronomy, 
and in many branches of the occult 
{ciences. He was brother to Fati- 
ma, the fond mother of Abdallah, 
and was determined: to render his 
nephew as accomplifhed as his un- 
common talents enable him to be. 

Fraught with learning, genius, 
and virtue, this excellent young 
man, on receiving his father’s dy- 
ing breath, came at once into the 
poffefion of his vaft riches. 
He attended to the grave, the par- 
ent who left this fublunary world 
(full of years and wifdom) from 
which he could derive no fuch hon- 
ors, as to be wept by fucha fon. 

When the days of mourning 
were expired, Abdallah, as was 
his ufual cuftom, rofe by break of 
day, to enjoy the fragrant breezes 
of the morning, and to inveltigate 
the amazing beauties of nature in 
the early dawn, but chiefly to pay 
his oraifons to the glorious lumina- 
ry the fun, which by the Dervife 
(his preceptor) he had been taught 
to adore.* 

Abdallah had thrice plunged in 
the river Ganges, and performed 
fome other fuperititious rites, ac- 
cording to the religion in which he 
was inttruéted, and which, it be- 
ing on the eve of the full moon, he 
was more ftriétly enjoined to per- 
form; when, deeply imprefled 
with the idea of the ever-prefent 
Deity, and loft in aftonifhment at 
the beautiful fcenes which, on all 
fides, prefented themfelves, he ftill 
wandered on the banks of the riv- 
er ; when ftooping down to obferve 
with more exactnefs a flower of 
uncommon beauty, he obferved on 





the brink of the water, where he 
food, a beautiful carp, which lay 
gafping, and almoft expiring on 
the fhore. Abdallah imagined the 
carlefinefs of fome fifhermen had 
left it there, or that their net had 
broken. His curiofity, in examin. 
ing the fhining fcales and other 
beauties of this unfortunate fith 
(which appeared, as it lay on the 
fand, to be in great agonies) gave 
way to his compaffion, and he im- 
mediately ftooped down, and with 
the utmolt tendernefs, gently took 
up the mute fufferer, and laid it in 
the water. Qn being reftored to 
its native element, it flounced, as it 
were, ia joy at its deliverance, and 
at once darted down the ftream. 
Abdallah had juft performed this 
lietle act of humanity, when his 
fight was attracted by the dazzling 
fhining of a geni, which lay clofe 
to his foot on the fand, on which 
he was jull going to tread. He 
took it up, and found it to be a dia- 
mond of uncommon luftre, and im- 
menfe value, it was fet in a gold 
ring, in the infide of which, he dif- 
covered two cabaliftick characters, 
but the meaning of which he did 
not underftand. “He, however, 
(pleafed with a ring of fuch inefti- 
mable value) put it on his finger, 
and purfued his walk ; when, after’ 
an hour fpent in that delightful ex- 
ercife, he found he had been led 
by the beauty of the morning, and 
by heing deeply engaged in his 
contemplation, into a path which 
he had not feen before. On one 
fide, a large wood ftrongly claim- 
ed his attention ; and on the other, 
a walk of willows, clofe to the fhore 
of the fineft river in the world, 
feemed to invite his fteps. How- 
ever, the fun being at that hour ex- 
tremely hot, he ftruck into the 
wood, to enjoy a cooling fhade. 
Here 


* The Dervife was a Perfee ; a fect of religion in Perfia, who werfhip the fun. — 
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Here he had not walked a hundred 
paces, before he faw, under a vait 
tree, at a little diftance,a large 
tygrefs with her young. Abdallah 
now,as well he might, gave him- 
felf up for loft, and was inly blam- 
ing himfelf for his rafhnefs in ven- 
turing fo far alone, when, to his 
utter aftonifhment, the tygrefs rofe, 
and attentively obferving him with 
the moft gentle afpect, turned from 
him as it were in fear, and haftened 
into the thickeft part of the wood. 
He now ftruck into a road, which 
brought him to the end of the oth- 
er fide of the Grove, where he met 
ayoung lion. | 

_ The terrors ef Abdallah now re- 
turned, but they were unneceflary ; 
as the noble beaft, fo far from pur- 
fuing him, crouched to the earth, 
fawned and would have licked the 
duff. 

So wonderful a phenomenon, it 
mult be fuppofed, greatly amazed 
our young adventurer. He at 
length conjectured that it was very 
probable, the unknown charac- 
ters which were engraved on the 
ring he had put on his finger in 
the morning was a talifman ; and 
he was right in his conjecture. 

On his leaving the wood, he ob- 
ferved a beautiful ftream, not wide, 
but clear and rapid, which feemed 
almoft to encircle a fmall ifland di- 
rectly oppofite to where he ftood. 
The amazing verdure of that {weet 
fpot, the lofty trees with which its 
banks were crowned, and the flow- 
ers which enarnelled its fhores, ex- 
cited the ftrongeft curiofity in the 
mufing mind of Abdallah to ex- 
amine, {till nearer, the beauties of 
that delightful fpot. 

Whilft he was cafting about in 
his mind, how he could convey 
himfelf over the ftream, he efpied 
aboat faftened to the fhore near 
which he ftood. 





Overjoyed at this difcovery, he 
got into this little veffel, and; ina 
few minutes; found himfelf fafely 
on fhore in the moft beautifwl if- 
land he had ever beheld: The 
frefhnefs of its verdure, the roman- 
tic fweetnefs of its various flowers, 
among which a huadred little 
ftreams bent their filvery courfe, 
rendered it a perfecé Elyfium. 

Abdallah laid himfelf down ona 
bank of wild chamomile, intermixed 
with violets, in a kind of pleafing 
aftonifhment and enthufiafm. _ 

After fome time fpent in the 
moft delightful contemplations, and 
obferving the fun to be near its de- 
cline, he began to think of return- 
ing home: He accordingly haften- 
ed to the boat, but was extremely 
aftonifhed, though he had faftened 
it to the fhore, to find it gone, and 
not the leaft appearance of it to be 
difcovered. | 

AbdaWah found, for that night, 
at leaft, he muft remain where he 
was. He faw not the fmallett 
mark of any human Being, and fo 
pertect a folitude can hardly be 
conceived. He wandered intoa 
little wildernefs of flowering fhrubs, 
among which were feveral lofty 
trees, on which were blofloms of a 
peculiar odoriferous fragrance. To 
the amazement of our adventurer, 
he had not as yet feen the leaft an- 
imal ; not even the fmalleft creep- 
ing thing, or infeét which flutters 
in the air; not a fingle bird, of 
any kind, did he either fee or hear. 

“ This is ftrange ! (faid Abdal- 
lah to himfelf) I fhould have 
imagined this fequeftered {pot 
would have been the fweet refuge 
for the feathery tribe in particular. 
Here, furely, they might have 
built their penfile dwellings—— 
and here they might have fung in 
fecurity, fafe from the cruel deftroy- 
er Man.” 
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Though Abdallah had taken no 
nourifhment the whole day, he 
found not, though in the moft per- 
tect health, the leaft return of hun- 
ger or thirlt, 

“Can this too be the effect (he 
eried) of my ring, as well as its be- 
ing a prefervative againft the fury 
of wild beafts ?”’ He now be- 
gan ferioufly to believe it had fome 
wonderful efficacy. 

Without having the leaf occa- 
fion for any refrefhment, he howev- 
er, gathered a wild pomegranate, 
which he tafted, and found it to be 
efa moft exquilite flavour. 

Night coming on, Abdallah 
climbed to the top of a large trees 
and there, fheltered among _ its 
branches, (fuch is the guard of 
perfect innocence) flept more found 
than, perhaps, the greate(t emperor 
in the world on beds of down. 


He rofe with that glorious lu- 
minary, to which he had been ac- 
cultomed to pay his adorations ; 
and which having finifhed, he walk- 
edto the top of a little eminence, 
which commanded a view of the 
whole Ifland. He ftill faw nota 
human being; but he difcovered 
the turrets of a magnificent Cattle 
in a fine grove at a {mall diftance. 
He thought he would, at leaft, fee 
what or who were the inhabitants 
of fogrand an edifice. To this he 
was impelled by that {trong curiofi- 
ty, for which we can neither ac- 
count nor refit, if we would. 


Abdallah foon reached the Caf- 
tle, which he fownd built of white 
marble, inexpreflibly beautiful and 
magnificent. ‘There were as many 
windows as days in the year, and 
as many doors as months. This fu- 
perb building was fituated in the 
very midft of a grove of ancient 
trees almoft impenetrable from their 
thicknefls. 5. on which account, a ven- 
erable of gloom was cait around. 
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Fear was ever a ftranger to the 
Virtuous breaft of Abdallah; he 
advanced boldly tothe cattle gates, 
which were of polifhed brais, and 
they gave way to the touch—— 
Still not a human being nor the 
{malleft animal was to be feen. 

© Surely (faid the fon of Abon 
Haffan, as he entered the cafile) 
the air of this ifland is particularly 
noxious to every being whatever; 
It feems to be the very habitation 
of folitude herfelf.”’ 

Full of thefe reflections, he came 
into a hall, magnificent beyond de- 
fcription. The tables were /apis /a- 
zuli, the cabinets agate and rock 
chryftal. 

Abdallah wandered from room 
to room, and from gallery to gal- 
lery. Nothing met his eyes but 
paintings of the moft exquifite art, 
furniture of the moft extraordinary 
value, bronzes and bulls, of won- 
dertul beauty, in every corner. 
That fuch an habitation, fit for the 
refidence of the greateft emperor of 
the ealt, fhould be deferted by evs 
ery human being, feemed a mof 
inexplicable myftery to Abdallah. 

He afcended the grand ftaircafe; 
which led to an infinite number of 
rooms, all equally fplendid. The 
benevolent mind of this good young 
man was hurt to fee fuch a profu- 
fion of wealth, fo judicioufly collec: 
ed, and fo carefully placed, lying in 
uninhabited rooms, and in a defo- 
lated palace. ‘ 

This fight truck kim rather with 
melancholy than pleafure ; and he 
was going to return from fuch a 
fcene of ufelefs fplendor, when, at 
the end of the gallery, he efpied a 
fmall door of folid filver, to which 
was tied a little gold key. Curiofi- 
ty led him to open this door, which, 
“ Surely (faid Abdallah) muft con- 
tain fomething more wonderful 
than even what havealready feen.” 
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On applying the little gold key 
to the lock, the filver door opened, 
and he entered a large apartment, 
magnificent beyond all defcription. 
But his eyes were inftantly taken 
off from beholding the richnefs of 
the furniture, to the molt lovely ob- 
je&@ which nature ever made. A 
beautiful lady, in a profound fleep, 
attracted all his wonder, and admi- 
ration.. She was laid on a bed of 
rofe-coloured fattin, embroidered 
with gold, the curtains of which 
were tied up with feftoons of flow- 
ers, intermixed with gold fpangles 
of uncommon beauty. The lady 
was in a drefs of the mof enchant- 
ing elegance. A kind of robe, of 
rofe-coloured taffeta, thick fet with 
pearls, fhewed her fine fhape to the 
utmoft advantage, and which was 
faftened to her breatt, by a diamond 
of prodigious luftre and magnitude. 
Her lovely hair, which fell in nat- 
ural ringlets on her enchanting bo- 
fom, was adorned with pearls of an 
immenfe value, and with artificial 
flowers, compofed of rubies, emer- 
alds, and diamonds. On one fide 
of this beautiful objec ftood, on a 
fmall gold ftand, a fquare box of 
fand, and onthe other, on a gold 
pedeftal inlaid with mother of pearl, 
a large china vafe, of ineftimable 
value, in which was a fmall rofe- 
tree. One ftem, only, iffued from 
this tree, on which was one fingle 
red rofe flourifhing in its utmoft 
beauty and pertection. 

Vafes, filled with the fragrant 
{pices of the ealt, were placed on 
gold pedeftals, in various parts of 
this. moft magnificent apartment ! 
but the lady engroffed all the at- 
tention of the enamoured Abdal- 
lah, whofe heart inftantaneoufly felt 
the powerful force of beauty. He 
was fiezed with that rapidity of 
pafiion, which is commonly the ef- 
fet of a firh attachment. 


Fel. VI. dD 


“ Ah! (cried the fon of Abon 
Haffan, kneeling by this beautiful 
lady, and _ préfling one of her fair 
hands to his lips) if in fleep you 
are fo exquifitely charming, what 
muft be that face when animated 
with fmiles, and adorned with the 
bluth of fenfibility !—But does fhe 
fleep ?—Is it not death ?>—Alas !— 
No—her lips are warm. I will 
try their balmy influence.” 

_ She appeared to be in a profound 
Number-—in the foft fleep of a fmil- 
ing infant. 

Abdallah was convinced that what 
he faw was the powerful effets of 
magic. This was no very pleafing 
idea ; asto havea magician for a 
foe, or a rival, would certainly re- 
quire his utmoft endeavours to fruf- 
trate. However, if he had poffeff- 
ed. an hundred lives, he would have 
thought them too little to facri- 
fice for the deliverance of this beau- 
tiful lady. He imagined that, per- 
haps, by examining the talifman, 
he might find fome mieans of break- 
ing the charm : to this end he at- 
tempted to take up the fquare box 
of fand, but found it, as it were, 
faftened to the goid ftand it was 
placed on, in fuch a manner, that 
it was impoffible to feparate them. 
He then turned to the rofe. 

“ Surely (thought he) there is 
fomething very peculiar in this 
flower—Its uncommon beauty— 
its fragrant fweetnefs, attract my 
admiration. Can this be too en- 
chanted ? I will, however, try 
what effeét my cropping this lovely 
rofe will have.” 

He inftantly applied his hand to 
the Ralk of the flower, and pluck- 
ing it, placed itin his bofom. In 
that moment a kind of livid light- 
ning rufhed thro’ the apartment, 
the palace fhook,groans were heard, 
and on Abdallah’s cafting up his 
eyes, he faw a feroll prefent itfelf, 

as 
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as by enchantment; on which was 
written in capital letters of gold, 
the following words : 


«“ THE CHARM Is BROKE, 

AND DINARZADE 1S FREE. 
NouzuHATEL, NOW AWAKE, 
For ALLADIN IS DEAD. 
THANKS, GEYEROUS STRANGER 
THANKS.” 


The fcroll then difappeared. 
All this was inftantaneous ;—for 
en the moment the rofe was pluck- 
ed from the ftalk the fleeping lady 
began to move. She opened her 
fine eyes—fhe fighed—fhe looked 
around—and began exclaiming, 
«QO heavens! where—where is the 
wicked Alladin ?” 

The fon of Abon Haffan, tranf- 
ported to hear her voice—to fee her 
charming eyes fparkling with the 
moft animated luftre kneeling, 
took her hand, and gave her a mi- 
nute detail of who he was; the 
manner of his finding her ;_ his 
breaking the enchantment, by 
plucking the rofe he then had in his 
bofom ; and, lafliy, of his having 





feen the fcroll, which informed him 
Alladin was no more. 

“ Ah! (faid this lovely lady, 
blufhing extremely) am I then in. 
debted to you, molt generous ftran. 
ger for my deliverance ? That 
rofe, that fatal rofe, has been the 
caufe of my undoin..—~But let me 
leave this bed of feeming death.” 

Abdallah, now gently raifing her 
in his arms, led her to a magnifi- 
cent fopha, where bemg both feat. 
ed, the beautiful lady addreffed her- 
felf to her deliverer, in the follow- 
ing manner: 

« You are doubtlefs furprifed, 
moft amiable ftranger, to find me 
in this perfect folitude ; but in re- 
turn for the obliging account you 
have given me of yourfelf, I fhall 
briefly inform you who I am, ard 
of the vile arts that were made uf 
of, in reducing me to the condition 
in which you found me.” 

Abdallah, having affured the la 
dy he moft impatiently defired to be 
informed of her ftory, fhe began in 
the following words : 

(To be continued. ) 
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E generally lament the 
fhortnefs of life, whilft we 
are blaming the tedioufnefs of every 
portion of it. This contradiction 
may be accounted for, if we confider 
that as time, unemployed, drags 
heavily along, an idle perfon, for 
this reafon, muft complain of tire- 
fome days: and as durationis mark 
ed only by a fucceflion of ideas, his 
life muft appear fhorteft, who 
has feweft actions to recollect. 

It is juftly obferved by an excel. 
lent moralift, that indolence is a 
ftream which flows flowly on, but 
undermines the foundation of every 
virtue. A vice of a more lively 


INDOLENCE. 


nature were a more defirable tyrant 
than this ruft of the mind, which 
gives a tincture of its nature to 
every action of one’s life. It 
were as little dangerous to be cofied 
in a ftorm, as to lie thus perpetual- 
ly becalmed ; and it is to no pur- 
pofe to have the feeds of a thoufand 
good qualities, if we want the 
vigour and refolution neceflary for 
exerting them. Death brings all 
things back to an equality ; and 
this image of it, this flumber of the 
mind, leaves no difference between 
the greateft genius, and the mean- 
eft underftanding.” 

Let usthen,asrational creatures, 

contrive 
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contrive fo to employ ourfelves 
in a feries of rational actions, which 
by marking every period of our 
lives we may enjoy this great and 
happy advantage, that the prefent 
moment fhall glide imperceptibly 
away, and our paft age appear fo 
long upon fumming up, that we 
may not murmur at the {hortnels 
af this life. 

The tedioufnefs of the prefent 
hour has been often confidered as 
a proof of the foul’s immortality ; 
for we feem to be continually puth- 
ing forward to fome point of time, 
which, when arrived, falls infinitely 
ihort of the expectations we had 
raifed upon it. Like children 
entering on their fports, we imag- 
ine pleafures will lait forever; but 


alas! like them, we foon grow 
weary of the painted playthings ! 

How ridiculous is the expreilion, 
“let us do fo, or fo, ta kill time :’” 
forgetting, that we, and our time, 
muit both live and die together. 
Even difappoiatments do not dif- 
courage us: we {till continue to 
fix our thoughts on fome diftant 
period, which, in its end, ufually 
brings the fame difappointments 
with it : and yet-we keep going on 
in our former courfe, wifhing the 
prefent hour were palt, and looking 
for the fruition of our wifhes, at 
fome diftant hour; till the grave, 
at laft opening fwallows up all our 
fchemes, fhuts oat every profpect 
here, and clofes the fcene upon all 
our fublunary hopes for ever. 
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The DELIGHTS of BENEVOLENCE. 
(Continued from page 336.) 


MR. MERRIDON’S STORY CONTINUED. 
HEN Matilda was fifteen, 

Mr. Merridon fet out on 

his travels. Mr. Wation, Matilda’s 
father accompanied him. Soon 
after, his departure, an uncle of 
Mr. Merridon came from the Eatt 
Indies ; he no fooner faw Matilda, 
than he was ftruck with aftonifh- 
ment; to that fucceeded the moft 
violent love. He determined to 
make her his wife, not apprehend- 
ing any difficulty could poflibly 
aril to oppofe his. wifhes. He 
confidered Matilda as an humble 
dependant upon the will of Mrs. 
ferridon ;—a dependant, whofe 

inclinations were to be governed 
by the whim or caprice of her ben- 
efactrefs ; he made no doubt there- 
fore of obtaining the immediate 
confent of his fifter in law to an 
efRtablifhment for her favorite Ma- 
tilda, at once fo honorable and ad. 


vantageous. ‘T’o her then did he. 
apply for permiflion to addrels Ma- 
tilda. But nothing could equal 
the furprize of Mr. John Merridon 
when his filler not only refufed to 
mention the affair to Matilda, but 
profefied herfelf an avowed enemy 
to fo prepofterous a match as the 
termed it: however, like a true 
lover, he conftrued her refufal as 
favorably to his wifhesas prflible ; 
he forced upon his imagination in 
defiance of the friendly hints of that 
intruder,reafon,—reafon confidered 
by paffion’s votaries as a tyrannic 
inquifitor ; that his filter’s objeQion 
proceeded from motives ofaffeGior, 
for as he eflimated the value of 
perfons by their high rank, or tm- 
menfe poffeflions, he concluded his 
fiter would confider herfelf de- 
graded by an umion taking place 
between him fry mighty fei, and 
the humble blooming tlower, fet 
tered 
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tered by the charming fun of her 
unbounded friendfhhip. But thofe 
were difficulties he made fure in 
his own mind of furmounting. He 
did not fail to feize every opportu- 
nity of praifing Matilda when in 
the company of his filler ; but, at 
the fame tume, infinuated, that it 
was apity the was not fecured in 
fome permanent fituation for life. 
He endeavoured to awaken the 
fears of Mrs. Merridon for her vir- 
tue, by reprefenting, that her beau- 
ty might attra the wandering de- 
fires of forme rake of faffion, who 
would giory in the deftruStion of 
fo much mnocence and virtue 3; and 
affected to make a merit of his 
condeicenfion in offering her his 
hand.. “I am really obliged to 
you, my dear filter,” faid he, one 
day, when Mrs. Merridon and him- 
ilf were fitting tete-a-tete, “ I am 
really obliged to you for. the con- 
cern you have for, and the interelt 
you take in that which may effed 
my honor and happinefs. I know 
your oppofition to my union with 
Matilda, proceeds from the opinion 
you have conceived, that the world 
will refle& feverely upon what they 
will ftile, the abfurdity of my 
choice.” ‘ That is one reafon in- 
deed,” replied Mrs. Merridon. 
s¢ Well, but fifter, you will allow 
that in taking Matilda, [ prefent 
to the world an apology, and 
nothing lefs than the lovely Matilda 
could excufe me to myfelf, for unit- 
ing with a girl fo very much my in- 
ferior”——‘* Your inferior,” replied 
Mrs. Merridon, “ the is a gem, a 
monarch might be proud to wear 
upon his boiom.” “ I acknowledge 
it, * faid Mr. Merridon, “ and there- 
fore I entreat my deat filter, that 
you will allow me to fpeak to Ma- 
tilds. You know my fortune is 
large enongh to make an ample 
fettlemeat upon her and her chil- 


dren, fhould the haveany, without 
forgetting my nephew Henry. “} 
clearly can perceive,” anfwered 
Mrs. Merridon, “ that both you and 
] have been wandering in a laby- 
rinth of error, and it is abfolutely 
neceflary, that we enter intoa full 
explanation ot this bufinefs. You 
are not unacquainted with my 
difpofition, you know that finceri- 
ty is the idol of my worthip ; I do 
not mean that filly goflip, miis- 
called fincerity, which lays open 
private affairs with ‘unguarded 
freedom to the urging ingquifitions 
of impertinent inquiry. But that 
fincerity which is neceflary to eftab- 
hifha confidence between friends ; 
and friends, I hope, my dear bro- 
ther, we fhall ever be. I fhall 
therefore make no fecret of my in- 
tention with refpe& to Matilda, 
nor of. my true reafons for oppofing 
your marriage with her. I am 
now convinced, you imagined my 
difapprobation of your propofed ad- 
dreffes to Matilda proceeded from 
difparity of circumftances in point 
of fortune ; I do affure you, broth- 
er, you have deceived yourfelf; for 
as |. before obferved, there is na. 
rank in life, however exalted, that 
Matilda would not honour by her 
virtues: No, it is difparity of years 
I meant.” * Sifter,” faid Mr. Mer- 
tidon, (his eyes flafhing with re- 
fentment) ‘ Brother,” retorted 
Mrs. Meridon “ you muft hear me 
out, and then I fhall( if in the 
wrong) fubmit with more patience 
to your angry reproaches, though I 
think I have fome reafon to be of- 
fended, as you have attributed my 
diflike to moft unworthy motives, 
pride and avarice. But thoife def- 
picable paflions are firangers to my 
heart, of this you will be convinced, 
when I inform you, (if nothing in- 
tervenes to prevent it; and I pray 
heaven nothing may) that I have 
efigned * 
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defiened Matilda for a wife to my 
fon.” “ A wife to your fon and my 
nephew,” faid the enraged Mr. 
Merridon; “ whatever your de- 
figns are, I hope my brother will 
never confent to unite his fon with 
a girl fupported upon your chari- 
ty.” This reflection, levelled at 
Matilda, enraged Mrs. Merridon: 
her ufual coolnefs quite deferted 
her. “When you fpeak of my 
friendfhip for Matilda,” faid fhe, 
“T requeft that you will {peak of 
that friendfhip, in terms of more 
refpe&. ° My regard for Matilda, 
(and not to defend myfelt) enga- 
ges me now to enter into a juftifi- 
cation of the reafons which deter- 
mined my choice, in fingling her 
out as a wife for my fon,’4 *¢1 don’t 
wifh to hear any thing about it,”’ 
replied Mr. Merridon. But you 
fhall hear me”? anfwered his fifter, 
with a warmth, which furprifed 
him, “ T will not allow the malice 
of difappointment to infult the 
tender feelings of my child, for 
fuch, | am proud to acknowledge 
her; and now fir, I once more re- 
queft, that you will give attention 
to what I am going to fay, as I 
really feel much hurt, gy your be- 
haviour. When I took Matilda,” 
continued Mrs. Merridon, “ I 
was not fwayed by charitable mo- 
tives, for it was with great difficul- 
ty that her father could be prevail- 
ed on to quit his peaceful cottage, 
to which he had retired, after the 
lof; of his amiable wife ; and I 
am perfuaded, that nothing but 
the firong friendfhip which has 
ever fubfiited, between my dear 
Mr. Merridon and himfelf, and his 
love for my fon, could have influen- 
ced him, to enter the world again ; 
after the mortifying rebuffs his 
exalted, but modeft merit, had en- 
countered among aherd of fortu- 
nate fools.” 


The compliment paid me by Mr. 
Warfon, confenting to confide in 
me for the education of his daugh- 
ter, determined me to attend to the 
morals of his child, with the mok 
afiduous caution: her difpofition 
has been ftudied by me, with the 
ftriteft accuracy ; her affeCtions, 
réfentments, griefs, and regrets, 
have been the objects of my niceft 
obfervation ; and in juftice to Ma- 
tilda, Ideclare, that as far as my 
knowledge of the woman’s heart 
extends, I believe her foul to be 
ennobled by virtues the molt exal- 
ted. Where then fir, could ] hope 
to meet with a woman more wor- 
thy to be the wife of my fon than 
Matilda? Matilda too! the daugh- 
ter of a man whofe family is re- 
fpecttable, and whofe fentiments 
would add Juftre to a princely de- 
feent. “And fuppofe your fon 
fhould not like her,” faid Mr. Mer- 
ridon ? Oh ! of that I am convin- 
ced,” replied his fifter : « But he 
may change his mind 2?” “I fear it 
not,” salnehed Mrs. Merridon, 
« the affection of my fon for, Matil- 
da does not proceed from any fen- 
fual paffion infpired by perfonal 
charms alone; her mind is the 
chain which binds Henry, and 
I doubt not of its durability.” Mr. 
Merridon pretended to be convin- 
ced by the arguments of his fifter, 
and affected to approve of her dee 
figns in favour of Matilda ; but 
his filer was a woman of too 
much penetration to be impofed 
upon by appearances ; fle feared, 
and juftly feared, it was but an 
artificial mafk to cover fome deep 
defign, that would be fatal in the 
end to her favorite, and was there- 
fore refolved, if poflible to prevent 
it. She without delay formed her 
plan, and to render it fuccefsful, 
did not fail to adopt fuch mea- 
fures that jhould forward it im- 

mediately. 
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mediately. Mr. Merridon, the fa- 
ther of Henry, had pafled a great 
deal of the former part of his life 
in Italy, and was really fondly at- 
tached to that country ; he was a 
great admirer of all the fine arts, 
rvatic was his favorite ftudy, in 
ich he excelled ; he had frequent- 
olicited his wife to accompany 
m to tha: delightful climate ; 
as it was not agreeable to her 
iation, fic had always avoided 
complying with his requeft. But 
now the propofal coming from 
herfc!f, to join her fon at that time 
it Rome, her hufband was enrap- 
tured ; but expreffed great furprize 
that the fhould fo fuddenly be ea- 
ger to take a journey, which till 
then had always appeared to be 
difagreeable. Some reafon fhe 
mitt give. Her health was declin- 
ing, fhe faid, and the air of Italy 
might be of fervice, her fon was 
there, Matilda would be improved, 
and above all, himfelf, gratified in 
revifiting thofe fcenes, which had 
been the fource of fo much plea- 
fure, and which would now be 
heightened by the fociety of thofe 
who were fo dear to him, The 
eagert efs of Mrs. Merridon to 
comply with defires fo very agree- 
able to his inclinations, fet ali 
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thoughts of his brother afide, who. 
was at that time in Ireland, to 
where he had been called upon bu- 
finefs of importance ; and Mrs, 
Merridon was always upon her 
guard, that no hint fhould ef ape 
her to remind her hufband of the 
neglect ; but, when he recollected, 
the omiffion which was not till they 
had arrived in France, the advifed 
him not to write, until they ihould 
fee their fon who was itil] at Rome. 
In the mean time Mr. John 
Merridon difpatched his bufinefs 
in Ireland much fooner thar he 
had expected, and returned imme- 
diately to the houfe of his brother, 
which he found quite deferted by 
its inhabitants, {except an old wo- 
man fervant) who informed him, 
that the family were gone abroad ; 
but fhe did not know. where. 
Mr. Merridon was at no lofs to 
enefs at the perfon who formed the 
icheme, nor was he unacquainted 
with the reafons which determined 
them to fo hafty and private a de- 
parture. His rage, however, was 
ungovernable; he raved, {wore, 
and amped like a madman. “I 
will,” faid he, “* difappoint this un- 
kind fiftes, and fruftrate all her 
{chemes.”’ 
(To be continued ) 
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DescriptTion of a curious Subterranean CAVE, at CLaAr- 
ENDON in Vermont. 
{From Dr. Wittiams’ Hiftory.] 


HERE is a curious large ap- 
erture, or fubterraneous paf- 

fage at Clarendon, on the fouth.- 
cealt fide of a mountain, in the weft- 
erly part of the town. The mouth 
of the cave is not more than two 
feet and a half in diameter. In 
its defcent the paffage makes an 
angle with the horrizon of thirtyfive 


er forty degrees ; but continues of 


nearly the fame diameter, through 
the whole length, which is thirty 
ene feet and anhalf. At that dif- 
tance from the mouth it opens in- 
to a fpacious room: twenty feet 
long, twelve feet and an half wide, 
and eighteen or twenty feet high. 

Every part of the floor, fides, and 
roof of this room, appear to be 2 
folid rock, bui very rough and un- 

even, 
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‘even. The water is continually 


percolating through the top, and 
has formed ftalactites of various 
forms ! many of which are coni- 
cal, and fome have the appearance 
of maffive columns.—At the north 
part of this room, there is another 
aperture of about forty inches di- 
ameter, very rough and uneven. 
This aperture is the beginning of 
another paflage, through the inter- 
nal parts of a folid rock : The di- 
rection of this paflage is oblique, 
and full of ftops or notches, and 
its length about twenty four feet. 
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Defcending through this aperture, 
another fpacious room opens to 
view. The dimenfions of this a- 
partment are twenty feet in widthy 
thirty in length, and twenty in 
height. In the fpring of the year 
the whole of this lower room is 
full of water; and at all other 
feafons, water is to be found in the 
lower parts of it. No animal has 
been found to refide in this cave, 
and it evidently appears to be the 
production of nature, untouched by 
the hand of man. 
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The Descriprion and History of tte CANKER-WORM. 
(Concluded from page 327.) 


6 natural and regular 
time of rifing is about the 
middle of March, but happens 
fometimes as early as the twelfth, 
and is fometimes retarded to the 
twenty-fourth, according to the 
warmth or coldnefs of the feafon. 
They continue to rife for a longer 
or fhorter time according to the 
greater or lefs depth at which they 
lie, and the extrication of the froft 
from the earth : commonly from 
twenty to thirty days. 

The antennz or horns of the per- 
fe& infeéts are fetaceous. The 
body of the male is of an afhen-um- 
ber colour, almoft five lines in 
length, extent of its upper wings 
one inch, two lines. 

The wings afh-coloured, with 
three obfcure, blackifh, tranfverfe 
ftripes, and a fmall dafh of the 
fame colour at the tip. The under 
wings are of an uniform colour and 
rather lighter than the ground of 
the upper ones. 

The body of the female is nearly 
four lines in length, afh-coloured, 
and marked on the back with a 


* From its appearing carly in the fpring. 


brown lift extending from the tho- 
rax to the tail. She is deftitute of 
wings. Legs dufky, with white 
joints. 

Like others of the moth kind, 
they are active only in the night ; 
and in the day time fit clofe to the 
bark of the tree, whofe colour is fo 
fimilar to theirs, that they are not 
feen without near in{pection. 

There appears to be a great af- 
finity between this infect and the 
phalena brumata, of Linnzus; but 
that is twice as large as our canker- 
worm. It is defcribed and figured 
by Reaurhur, in his Memoires des 
Infectes, vol. 2, tab. 30, fig. 8, 9. 

The writer of this paper believes 
the canker-worm has not been ob- 
ferved by any fyftematic Eutomol- 
ogift ; in conformity therefore with 
the rules of natural fcience, and un- 
til fome abler hand fhall attend to 
it, he is inclined to call it, Phalena 
(vernata* ) geometra feticornis, alis 
cinereis ; fafciis tribus ob{curis fuf- 
cis; potticis immaculatis ; femina 
aptera. 

The food of infects of this order, 
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in their perfect ftate, is honey, which 
they draw from the bottoms of 
flowers through a long tongue or 
probofcis. ‘There are many, how- 
ever, which are deftined only to the 
continuation of their fpecies ; thefe 
have no tongues. Of this kind is 
the Phalzna vernata. 

The principal check previded by 
nature, upon the too great increafe 
of this infe@ is the Ampelis Garn- 
jus of Linneus, called by Mr. Cat- 
efby, the Chatterer of Carolina, and 
in the Rev. Dr. Belknap’s hiftory 
of New-Hamphhire, cherry-bird.— 
This bird defroys great numbers 
of them while in the larva ftate. 
Another check is a difeafe which 
may be called deliquium, and is 
probably occafioned bya fermen- 
tation of their food. In this dif- 
eafe the whole initernal firudure is 
diffolved into a liquid, and nothing 
is entire but the exterior cuticle, 
which breaks on being touched. 

The canker worm 1s faid to have 
been obferved firft in the fouthern 
ftates, where it ts probably a native. 
It is certain it muft be fpread by 
fome means independent of itfelf, 
fince the female by the privation 
of wings is forbidden to range. 

It may have been introduced in- 
to New-’ngland by the importa- 
tion of trees from the Southern 
States, on which the eggs were de- 
pofited; or differminated in the lar- 
va ftate, in all populous parts of 
the United States, by falling from 
trees upon carriages and travellers 
pafling under them. 

This conjeSture is rendered prob- 
able by its being found in all places 
which have intercourfe with fuch 
parts as are infefted with it; and 
by its being unknown in new fettle- 
ments. 

It is principally found upon the 
apple, but has been difcovered up- 
ona plumb tree which food very 
near an apple tree. 
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A TABLE of the rifirg, Oc. of ihe Cankere 
Worm. 
1791, rife March 20, pair March 30, are 
hatched May 6, red currant blof- 
foms May 6. 


1792, rife March 12, are hatched May 8, 
red currant bloffoms May 9. 
1793, rile March x6, pair March 27, de 
pofit eggs April 9, are hatched A- 
pril 30, defcend May 26, red currant 

bloffoms April 36. 


1794, rife March 23, pair April 3, depofit 
egg3 April 19, are hatched May to, 
red currant blofloms May 11. 

In all thefe yeats the hatching 
of the canker-worm coincided with 
the blofloming of the red currant. 
It is to be wifhed that all its 
periods weré collated with fome 
fuch natural and permanent mark. 
This the writer hereof intended td 
attempt; but other affairs prevent- 
ed, and he is neceflitated to offer 
ihe fketch as it is. 

The dates in the table are to be 
undeiftood to apply to- the firlt 
which rife fromthe earth ; and if 
thirty days elapfe before all that 
infeft a tree or orchard are rifen, 
then will the progeny of thofe 
which rofe laft, continue above 
ground thirty days Icnger than 
thofe which are firft hatched. 

The night of the 17th of May, 
in the year 1794 was fo cold as to 
produce ice a third of an inch thick; 
at that time a great part of the 
Canker worms were hatched ; to 
thefe the froft was fo fatal in the 
part of new England, where this is 
written, that there have been very 
few feen the prefent year. The 
writer of this paid diligent atten- 
tion at the feafon of their rifing, but 
found not one female, and faw but 
one male, by accident on the 6th 
of April. 

He earneltly wifhes that this 
check, feconded by the endeavours 
of man, may extirpate this deftruc- 
tive infect, and willbe very well 
fatisfied to be thus prevented from 
perfecting its natural hiftory. 

For 
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Fr th MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 
The ESS AYES T. No. XVI. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 


Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring ; 
For fhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeper fobers us again.—~—Prore. 


T has been frequently obferved 
by men of diftinguithed litera - 

ty characters, that, when they could 
boalt but a fuperficial acquaintance 
with a few branches of literature, 
they were much more inclined to 
be proud of their acquifitions,; and 
to confider themfelves as belonging 
to afuperior order of beings, than 
after they had become maiters of 
the whole circle of the fciences, ahd 
enriched their minds with almoft 
every kind of bfeful knowledge. 
While they poffeffed only a fmatter- 
ing of the rudiments of learning, 
pleafed with the profpeét of the new 
field, upon which they were enter- 
ing, and ignorant of its thorns, its 
wilds, and its vaft extent; they 


. could derive thegreateft fatisfation 


from the confideration, that by far 
the largeft part of their {pecies was 
entirely debarred from thofe four- 
ces of pleafure, to which they fan- 
cied they now had free accefs. 
They could look down from their 
imaginary height with mingled fen- 
timents of pity and contempt upon 
a groveling, ignorant world. But 
when they had made fuch advances 
in the literary career, as to be inf 
fome degree entitled to that fupe- 
riority, which they befqre ufurped ; 
when they had experienctd the la- 
bor and difficulty of afcending the 
hill of fcience ; when they had be- 
come fenfible of the impei fection of 
their boalted faculties, the narrow 
limits, to which their inquiries were 
confined, and the utter impoflibili- 
ty of ever attaining toa perfect 


Pol. VI. 


knowledge of them/felves, much lefs 
of the whole extent of things ; when 
in fhort they were fully convinced 
that they knew nothing compared 
even with what they were capable 
of knowing ; they found, that they 
had fo little reafon to glory in their 
fuperior accomplifhments, and to 
claim the reverence of all around 
them, that on the contrary, their 
motives and obligations to be mod- 
eft and humble appeared to increafe 
and ftrengthen in exact proportion 
to their progrefs in knowledge. 

It was partly from confiderations 
fimilar to thefe that Mr. Pope pro- 
nounces * a little learning to be a 
dangerous thing.” But we have 
a better opinion of the good fenfe 
and humanity of that jllaftrious 
man, than to fuppofe him ca- 
pable of a wiih, to deprive the 
great body of mankind of the few 
advantages for acquiring knowl- 
edge, which they now enjoy, or to 
difcourage them from improving 
thofe advantages to the utmolt of 
their power. It does not follow 
becaufe extenfive and folid learning 
is preferable to fuperficial, that to- 
tal ignorance is fo too. It is the 
happinefs, and, in fome degree, the 
duty of all to enrich their minds 
with ufeful knowledge, as much as 
their advantages and circumftances 
permit. Though fuperficial knowl- 
edge has a tendency, as has been 
obferved, to render molt men con- 
ceited, yet, as the bulk of man- 
kind can poffefs no other, it were 
cruel to attempt to deprive 
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them of every refource, and, were 
it practicable, the remedy would 
be much worfe than the difeafe. 
We muft therefore fuppofe that the 
nbove cited words of Mr. Pope were 
intended more particularly toexpofe 
the folly and criminality of thofeper- 
fons, who mifimprove the very beft 
opportunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge, with which they can be fa- 
voured. My further objections at 
this time will have the fame object 
in view. And in order to exprefs 
myfelf with greater facility, force, 
and propriety upon this fubjeat, I 
thall fuppofe myfeltf «at the feet of 
Gamaliel.” | 

The univerfity to which we have 
the happinefs to belong, affords 
eveater literary advantages, than 
any other iaftitution upon our conti- 
nent. ‘To thofe who are fenfible 
how much their friends intereft 
themfelves in their fuccef and rep- 
utation, it mult appear a very 
“ dangerous thing” wholly to neg- 
lect thefe invaluable privileges, or to 
content themfelves with a “ fhallow 
draught,” when they have accefs 
to the exhauttlefs fountain of knowl- 
edge. For an anxious parent to 
employ every method in his power 
to qualify his fon to a& an honora- 
ble,a ufeful,and a diftinguifhed part 
upon the theatre of life, and then 
to find all his endeavours fruitlefs, 
to be blatted in his moft fanguine 
expectations, to be fubjected to the 
mot mortifying reflections on the 
palt, and the moft poignant folici- 
tude for the future, muft excite e- 
motions in his breaft, which are not 
eafy to conceive, much lefs to def- 
cribe. Were there no other mo- 
tive whatever, to induce us to 
make a careful improvement of 
*«the talents which are put into 
our hands to get wifdom,” a regard 
to the wound infliéed: upon the 
feclings of our deareit friends by a 


contrary line of conduc ought to 
be fufficient, if we poffefs the leaf 
fpark of gratitude or common hu- 
manity, to route into action every 
faculty of our nature. 

Thole who can hoa% only fuper. 
ficial knowledge, when they have 
had it intheir power toacquire that, 
which is extenfive and lolid, will be 
convinced of the truth of our motto 
by attending to another confider2. 
tion. I have reference to thofe dif- 
agreeable and painful refleions, 
which the neglect or abufe of im- 
portant privileges neceflarily in- 
volves. Can any thing be. more 
‘‘ dangeréus”’ for perfons poffeiling 
fenfibility enough to render them 
capable of happinefs and mifery, 
than to fee thofe whofe natural a- 
bilities and advantages are not fu. 
perior to their own, rifing faft to 
refpectability, honor, wealth, and 
fame, while they are juftly pafled 
over in filent negle& ? ‘l’o this may 
be added the confidetation, that 
the prefent fatisfaction refulting 
from a confcioufnefs of having dil- 
charged our duty is infinitely pre- 
ferable to all the pleafures, which 
indolence, or its infeparable con- 
comitant vice, can poflibly afford. 

But if there be any, who cannot 
fee the danger of alittle learning 
in thofe points of view, in which it 
has jult been exhibited, there is an- 
other, in which it may become vif- 
ible to the dulleft optics ; I mean 
that of ixtere?. Our future fame 
and fortunes depend upon the mea- 
fures, which we now purfue. We 
now have an opportunity to qualify 
ourfelves for ufeful, honourable and 
happy lives. Our prefent advan- 
tages in their full extent we cannot 
long enjoy. We are now too, at 
that period of life, which is the belt 
calculated for {toring our minds 
with a fund of ufeful knowledge 5 
when we are free from thofe _ 
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and perplexities, which are. infepa- 
rable from a more advanced age. 
If we allow this precious feafon to 
pafs without improvement: if we 
iuffer thefe golden opportunities to 
lie neglected, how gloomy muft be 
our profpect! We mutt launch 
forth upon the boifterous ocean of 
life without having made any fuita- 
ble preparation ior fo dangerous a 
voyage ; without ballaft, without 
a compafs, withouta helm. ‘Then. 
what becomes of all our airy 
fchemes, our plans of greatnefs and. 
felicity ? We fhall too late, be fen- 
fible. of our folly, and fpend the re- 
mainder of our lives perhaps in re- 
tracing the falfe Reps of youth, and 
be overtaken by the grim. meflen- 
ger, when we are jult ready to begin 
tolive. If we therefore know our 
own true interelt, we fhall agree 
with the poet, that “a little learn- 
ing is ‘a dangerous thing.” 

Thefe are a few of the many, 
confiderations, which might be urg- 
ed as motives to application, and 
as arguments in proof of the truth 
of our motto ; each of which ought 
of itfelf to be fufficient to impel us. 





DeEscrRIPTION of the 
ae Moorifh women feldom 


leave the houfe, and always 
veiled, The old very carefully hide 
their faces, but the young and 
handfome are fomewhat more in- 
dulgent ; that is to fay, toward 
foreigners, for they are exceeding- 
ly cautious with the Moors. Being 
veiled, their hufbands do not know 
them inthe ftreet, and it is even 
impolite to endeavour to fee the fa- 
ces of the women who pafs, fo dif- 
ferent are the manners and cuftoms 
of nations. . 
There are very fine women 
found among the Moors, efpecially 


to an afhiduous improvement of our 
advantages. What fhall we fay 
then. of. thofe who are not affected 
hy them, all united ?Can we allow 
fuch perfons the enjoyment of ra- 
tional faculties? If they poifefs 
them, we mutt out of charity fup- 
pofe that on this important fubject 
they have never called them into 
exerci. But can we offer fo plauf- 
ible an excufe even as this, for the 
condué of thofe, who, inftead of im- 
proving their own time and talents 
toany good purpofe, are endeavour- 
ing to prevent others from doing it, 
and. are making it their conftant 
aim, to injure the reputation, and 
the feelings of thofe, whofe lives 
are a tacit reproach upon their 
own? But in ipite ef malice, of fol- 
ly, and of madnefs, let us obftinate- 
ly perfevere in the path of-duty, 
intereft, honor,and happinefs, which 
are but different names tor the fame 
thing ;.and let us with nothing 
worfe to befal thofe, who are purfu- 
ing the contrary courfe, than feri- 
ous refic&ion and timely amend. 
ment, 
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Moorish WOMEN. 


up the country ; thofe of the north- 
ern parts by no means poflels the 
fame degree of grace and beauty ; 
it would be difficult to give any 
phyfical reafon for this difference ¢ 
tranfmigrations haye continually 
happened among the different tribes 
of the empire, of whof defccnt and 
origin we are ignorant, ‘Thefe 
tribes marry only with thofe of 
their own trilx, by which they 
are preferved without imtermix- 
ture. 

As females in warm couwntrics 
fooner arrive at puberty, they are 
alfo fooner old ; and this pethaps 
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may be the reafon why polygamy 
has been generally adopted in fuch 
climates. Women there fooner 
lofe the charms of youth, while 
men {till preferve their paffions, and 
the powers of nature. 

The Moorifh women are not in 

eneral very referved. Climate 
Ea a vaft influence on the temper- 
ament of the body ; and licentiouf- 
nefs is there more general and lefs 
reftrained, though as in other pla- 
ces, its diforderly pleafures incur 
its attendant pains; not but that 
the difeafe attending illicit amours 
is lefs poifonous, and flower in its 
operations, among the Moors, than 
m Europe, becaufe of the heat of 
the climate, and the great temper- 
ance of their mode of living. 

The women of the fouth are in 
general the handiome(t, and are 
faid to be foreferved, or fo guard. 
ed that their very relations do not 
enter their houfes, nor their tents. 
Yet, fuch is the contradictory cuf- 
tom of nations, that, there are 
tribes, in thefe fame provinces, a- 
mong whom it is held to be an att 
of hofpitality to prefent a woman 
to atraveller. It may be, there 
are women who dedicatethemfelves 
to this fpecies of devotion as to an 
att of benevolence, for it is impofi- 
ble to defcribe all the varieties of. 
opinion among men, or the whims 
to which the human fancy is fub- 
ject. 

The Moorith women who live in 
cities are, as in other nations, more 
addicted to fhew and finery in drefs 
than thofe of the country ; but, as 
they generally leave the houfe onl 
one day in the week, they feldom 
drefs themfelves. Not allowed to 
receive male vifitors, they remain 
in their houfes employed in their 
families, and fo totally in difhabille 
that they often wear only a fhift, 
and another coarfer fhift over the 


firft, tied round their wail; with 
their hair plaited, and fometimes 
with, though often without, a cap. 

When drefled they wear an am- 
ple and fine linen ihift, the bofom 
embroidered in gold; a rich caftan 
of cloth, ftuff, or velvet, worked in 
gold; and one or two folds of 
gauze, ftreaked with gold and filk 
round the head, and tied behind 
fo as that the fringes intermingled 
with their trefles, defcend as low as 
the waift; to which fome add a 
ribband of about two inches broad, 
worked in gold or pearls, that en- 
circles the forehead in form of a di- 
adem. Their caftan is bound 
round their waift by a crimfon vel- 
vet girdle, embroidered in gold, 
with abuckle of gold or filver, or 
elfe a girdle of tamboured ftuff, 
manufactured at Fez. ‘ 

The women have yellow flippers, 
anda cuftom of wearing a kind of 
flocking of fine cloth fomewhat 
large, which is tied below the knee 
and at the ancle, over which it 
falls in folds. ‘This ftocking is 
Jefs calculated to thew what we 
call a handfome leg, than to make 
it appear thick ; for to be fat is one 
of the rules of beauty among the 
Moorith women. To obtain this 
quality, they take infinite pains, 
feed when they become nubile on 
a diet fomewhat like forced meat 
balls, a certain quantity of which 
is given them daily ; and in fine, 
the fame care is taken among the 
Moors to fatten young women, as 
isin Europe to fatten fowls. The 
reafon of a cuftom like this may 
be found in the nature of the cli- 
mate, and the quality of the ali- 
ments, which make the people na- 
turally meagre. Our flender waiits 
and fine turned ancles would be im- 
perfections in this part of Africa, 
and, perhaps, over all that quarter 
of the globe ; fo great is the '< 
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traft of tafle, and fo various the 
prejudices of nations. 

The Moors prefent their wives 
with jewels of gold, filver, or pearl, 
but very few wear precious ftones ; 
this is a luxury, of which they have 
little knowledge. They have rings 
in filver or gold, alfo ear rings in 
the form of a crefcent, five inches 
in circumference, and as thick as 
the end of the little finger. They 
firft pierce their ears, and introduce 
a {mall roll of paper, which they 
daily increafe in thicknefs, till at 
length they infert the kernel of the 
date, which is equal in fize to the 
earring. They wear bracelets in 
gold and folid filver,and filver rings 
at the bottom of their legs, fome 
of which I have feen confiderably 
heavy. There are youths among 
the Sharits, or nobility, who wear at 
one ear a gold or filver ring, from 
four to five inches in circumfer- 
ence ; but this cuftom is more gen- 
eral among the black flaves belong- 
ing to people of fome diflin<ion. 


All thefe trinkets, which the 
women are exceedingly defirous to 
obtain, were originally gas of 
flavery, which men, to render its 
yoke more fufferable, have thus 
changed to ornaments. Europe 
received fuch tokens of dependence 
from Afia, embellifhed them with 
all the riches of nature, and the de- 
corations of art, till at length ear- 
rings and_ bracelets, firlt worn as 
badges of fervitude, are now be- 
come the paraphernalia of the em- 
pire of beauty. 

The ufe of white paint is un. 
known among the Moorifh women, 
and that of red but little. It is 
much more common to fee them 
dye their eyebrows and eyelathes ; 
which dye does not add to the 
beauty of the countenance, but con- 
fiderably to the fire of the eyes. 
They trace regular figures with 
henna, of a affron colour, on 
their feet, the palm of the hand, 
and the tip of their fingers. ) 


=? 9.9999 HEELS OVE =— 
On the Increase of FISH. 


[From Dr. Wrtuams’ Hiftory of Vermont.] 


F the {mall fifth, which refide 

in the brooks and {fmall 
ftreams, the moft numerous and 
ufeful, are the trout perch, and 
fucker. The trout, in its colour, 
form, and tafte, refembles the fal- 
mon trout, butis of much fmaller 
dimenfions. ‘The largeft of them, 
will not weigh more than two 
pounds and anhalf or three pounds. 
This fifh is found in all the flreams, 
which have the origin in the moun- 
tains ; and generally very near 
their fources, in the high lands. 
The perch and the fucker are alfo 
very numerous, and ufeful, and of 
nearly the fame dimenfions. The 


moft uncommon inftance, which 
I have ever feen, of the multiplying 
power of nature, was in the in- 
creafe of thefe fifh. At 'Tinmouth 
is a brook about twenty or thirty 
feet wide, and two or three deep ; 
in which the trout and fucker were 
to be found of the common fize, 
and number. A dam was built a- 
crofs this ftream, for the purpofc 
of fupplying water fora faw mill. 
This dam formed a pond, which 
covered by ‘eflimation, about 2 
thoufand acres, where the trees 
were thick, and the foil had never 
been cultivated. In two or three 
years, the fith were muultiplied to 
an 
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anineredible number. They were 
fo numerous, that at the upper end 
of the pond where the brook fell in- 
to it, in the {pring the fith are feen 
running one over another ; embar- 
raffled with their own ‘pumbers ; : 
and unable to efcape from any at- 
tempt that is made to take them. 
They are takenby the hands, at 
pleafure; and the fwine catch 
them without difficulty. 
net, the filhermen often take a buth- 
el ata draught and repeat their 
Jabour, with the fame fuccels. 
Carts are loaded with them, ia as 
fhort a time, as the people could 
gather them up, when thrown upon 
the banks ; and it is cuftomary 


With a 
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to fell them in the fifhing feafon, 
fora fhilling by the bubhel. While’ 
they have ae increafed in number, 
they. are become more than double 
to their former fize.—This extreme 
increafe does not feem to be deriv- 
cd from any other caufe, than 
that of colledi ng, the waters in 
fuch a quantity, as to form the 
pond; and thus ingreafe the. 
means of fubfillence, by carrying 
the water over a large tra¢t_of rich, 
and uncultivated land, Events of 
a fimilar nature generally take 
place, when an artificial, pond is 
made in any part of the country, 
not before cultivated ; and prdba- 
bly from the fame caufe. 


~<a OPFOHOND UU OtOto<—— 


EXPOSTULATIONS with 


[Extracted from a volume of elegant Sermons by D. 


HOU hatkt received a wife, 


© Hufband ! to be the 


folace of thy life, and thy partner 
till death. She has left her father’s 
fhelter and her mother’s love, and 
trulted herfelf to thine. For the 
confidence fhe has repofed on thy 
faith, wilt thou fhew her lefs ? 


Wilt thou wantonly grieve thas. 


bofom, that has no other receptacle 


for its own gricfs—but thine ?. 


Thou haft removed a flower that 

once pleafed thee, and which thou 
calledft heaven and earth to wit- 
nefs thou would ever admire, into 
thine garden; and canft thou look 
on, unconcernedly, and fee it with- 
er there ? Or is it become lefs dear 
to thine eyes, becaufe thou knoweft 
it tobe thy property, and that 
though thou makelt its feat a wild. 
ernels, it may not remove from 


thence! Be not that Barbarian! 


Or, if thou wilt, give up thy name 
of man to the tyger of the defart, 


a favage ot a milder nature than 
thee ! 


the MARRIED. 
Gilfon.] 


Thou, haft, O Wite ! received a, 
hufband, to whom thou haft fur- 
rendered thy hand, refigned thy, 
will, and pledg ged thy heart." The 
{mile on thy "brow that firft won 
his regard, thou hait {worn fhould, 
be perpstual.to him. The affec- 
tion that beamed from thine eyes 
and captivated. his, thou haft cauf- 
ed him to believe fhall. ever dwe'l 
there, and brighten up his molt 
cloudy moments in ibe darkeft fea- 
fon of his difirefs. Prove not falfe 
to thy word. Give him no room 
to apprehend he has taken a hypo- 


crite to his Hofom ; that the vifion 


he had, before marriage, was only a 
pleafing, unreal, phantom ; now 
either vanifhed away, or changed 
intoa ghaltly form, Think of his 
active engagements and “public 
cares ; and let thy gentle bofom 
be the pillow where all thefe cares 
may be forgot. If, from a_ con 


tentious and tumultuous world he. 


fhould fometimes retire 


ruffed 


to thee, 


his 


timfelt, encreafe not thow 
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his agitation by minute inquifition, 
or an afpect of difregard. Refle& 
‘that it is his to encoufiter the 
ftorm ; it is thine to enjoy the’calm. 
Enjoy it thyfelf, and fweeter it to 
him. Expofed to the inclemencies 
of the air, wearied with the fatigue 
of labour, or wafted. with the in- 
tenfenefs of thought, for thy fub- 
fiftance, thy convenience, thy pleaf- 
ure ; is it much if thy cheerfulnefs 
enhance his welcome, and thy en- 
dearments give a relith to his re- 
pall? Has he met with anxiety a- 
broad, and fhall he alfo meet it at 
‘home ? Have the fhafts of misfor- 
tune been aimed at is houfe, and 
wilt thou, with continual fretting, 
‘aim the atrow at his heart ? Adopt 
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a different demeanour, if thou 
wouldett not have thy fex to difown 
thee ; if thou wouldelt not have 
thy nature fhudder at a monftér. 
Be it thine to foothe, not to irfi- 
tate ; and, without idle queftion- 
ings, unreluctantly to obey the man 
that Heaven and thine own choice 
have made thy lord. . In his joys 
and in his forrows take a willing 
fhare. In the funfhine of life, let 
thy participation brighten the 
bright fcene: in the adverfé hour, 
let thy fympathy enliven the dark 
fhade. From the thickeft cloud of 
diftrefS, let thy favour break forth 
like the rain bow, and quiet with 
the aflurance of hope the forebod- 
ings of the defponding breatt.” 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Extra@ of a Letter from Sir Josten Banxs, Bt. Prefident of the Royal Society 
of London, to Dr. Benj. Smirnu Barron, of Philadelphia. 


SIR, 
S every thing which concerns 
£°% the ancient ftate of your 
country, ought, in my Opinion, to 


be foomitted to your examination, 
cder to enable you, the more 
214! the ufeful taix you 

e undertaken of illuitrating the 
antiquities of North America, I 
trouble you with the following ex- 


tract of a letter, reccived this fea 
fon, from my friend Dr. Nooth, of 
Quebec, a man of real icience and 
correét information, in whole ac- 
counts of all kinds 1 have long 
been in the habit of placing the 
moft unbounded confidence. 

“T herewith fend to you three 
fpecimens of Indian earthen ware, 
that were lately found near lake 
Huron, amidft the ruins of an In- 
dian village, which was probably 
deferted {ome hundred years ago, 
as the trees now growing on the 


fpot feem to lay claim te very great: 


antiquity. As it has been frequent- 
ly aflerted, that the Indians knew 
nothing ef earthera ware, before 
the Europeans difcovered tlie coun- 
try, I thought thefe fragments 
would prove acceptable.” 

Thefe fragments of pottery are 
extremely coarfe. ‘Two of them 
are of a dark brown, the other of a 
lightifh clay color. They are very 
hard, though they do not feem to 
have been fubjected to a great por- 
tion of fire, but rather to derive 
their hardnefs from the natural 
goodnefs of the clay which com- 
pofes them. ‘They are full of in- 
dented marks, intended for orna- 
ment, and put on with fome regu- 
larity. In fhort, they refemble 
thofe antique fragments of urns 
which we frequently dig up here, 
and believe to have been ufed in the 
funerel obfequies of our Britifh an- 
cellors, except that ours are Umi- 

formly 
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formly, very brittle. But they 
ftill more refemble fragments of 
pottery that have been brought 
from Peru, and Mexico, of which 
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fome are to be found in the Britifh 
mufeum, probably brought froni 
Spain at the time of the firft dif: 
covery of thofe regions: 


Descrirtion of the CITY of MOROCCO. 


HE city of Morocco is fitua- 

ated in a pleafant plain, 
planted with palm-trees, having 
Mount Atlas to the eaft, which has 
a fine and romantic effect. The 
numerous ftreams which meander 
through this fertile plain render it 
cdeuitte of the higheft cultivation. 
It was formerly divided into a pro- 
digious number of enclofed gardens 
and beautiful plantations of olive 
trees, which have, in part, efcaped 
the barbarous devaftations of con- 
tending faétions. More than fix 
thoufand fprings poured their wa- 
ters from Mount Atlas to fructify 
and enrich this plain, which was 
filled with country houfes and plea- 
fure grounds ; but thefe have all 
teen laid in ruins b¥ the revolutions 
which proceeded and a oe 
the reizn of Moley Ifhmael ; and 
it was with difficulty, that, in 1768, 
the courfe of twelvehundred ftreams 
which wind through this fertile 
ouatry was renewed. The city of 
‘torocco itfelf, expofed to the de- 
valtations of different conquerors, 
has preferved nothing but its form. 
The extent of the walls which ftill 
exiit entire, except in fome few pla- 
ces, fuppofes a city, which might 
contain three hundred thoufand 
fouls ; at prefent this capital is lit- 
tle better thana defert. The ruins 
of houfes, heaped one upon another, 
ferve only to harbour thieves, who 
lurk among them te rob the paflen- 
gers. The quarters, which have 
been rebuilt, are confiderably dif 
tant from each other; and the 
houles are low, dirty, and extreme- 


ly inconvenient. It is difficult to 
conceive how an imperial city can 
have become fo miferable and fo 
deferted. I doubt whether it con- 
tains thirty thoufand inhabitants, 
even when the court is there. 
Morocco poffeffes feveral large 
mofques, but they have no preten- 
fions to magnificence. One of 
thefe has a tower fimilar to thofe at 
Sallee and Sevile, and which may 
be feen ata very great diftance. 
Within the walls are a number of 
large enclofed fpaces, almoft en- 
tirely detached, containing gar- 
dens of orange trees, and pavilions 
in which the princes lodge. Thefe 
pavilions, covered with coloured 
tiles, are the more remarkable, as 
the gaiety and fplendor of their ap- 
pearance form a ftriking contrat 
with the wretchednefs and poverty 
of the iurrounding buildings. 
Among the number of the public 
edifices at Morocco, we mutt not 
forget to mention the Elcaifferia, a 
place where ftuffs, and other valu- 
able commodities, are expofed to 
fale. We find fimilar buildings in 
all the other cities of the empire ; 
but m Barbary they are by no 
means equal to thofe of the fame 
kind in Turkey ealled Bezeftins. 
At the extremity of the city of 
Morocco, and very near the palaces 
is the quarter of the jews, enclofed 
by walls near two miles round, 
where the jews refide, under the 
guard of an Aleaid, to protect them 
from infult. This fame quarter 
was formerly the refidence of the 
Spanifh nobles, or others of that 
nation, 
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sation, who, from difcontent or o- 
ther motives, entered into the fer- 
vice of the kings of Morocco ; and 
there is {till a part of the city, cal- 
led the quarter of Andalufia. Not 
Jefs than three thoufand jewifh fam- 
ilies formerly refided here, as may 
be eftimated by the ruins of houfes 
and fynagogues. Of this great 
number there at prefent fcarcely re- 
main two hundred families, ex- 
pofed to tyranny and poverty ; op- 
preflion has obliged all the reft to 
take refuge among the mountains, 
where they live more at their eafe, 
notwithftanding the ferocity of the 
inhabitants of that part of the 
country. 

The emperor’s palace, at the 
extremity of the city of Morocco, 
fronting mount Atlas, is a very ex- 
tenfive and folid buildings The 
principal gates are gothic arches of 
cut flone, embellifhed with orna- 
ments in the Arabian tafte. With- 
in the walls are various courts and 
gardens, elegantly laid cut by Eu- 
topean gardeners. In each of thefe 
oo is a pavilion, to which the 

mperor frequently retires to take 
his repofe, or amufe himfelf with 
his courtiers. Thefe pavilions are 
fquare pyramidal edifices, about 
forty feet in length, and fomewhat 
lefs in heighth ; they are covered 
with varnifhed tiles of various col- 
ours ; theinfide is a kind of a fpa- 
cious hall, that receives light and 
air from four large doors in the 
four fides, which are opened, more 
or lefs, according to the pofition of 
the fun, or the coolnefs they may 
produce. Thefe halls within are 
painted and gilt in the ftyle we call 
arabefque, and ornamented with 
cartouches, containing pailages of 
the Koran, or other Arabic fenten- 
ces. ‘The furniture of thefe apart- 
ments is very fimple; it conlilts 
only ofa couch, fome arm chairs, 
Kol. VII. r 
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tables and china, or other embel- 
lifhments ; tea equipage, clocks, 
arms hung round the walls, a wa« 
ter pot, and carpets for prayers. 
The pavilion, containing apart- 
ments for the Emperor and his wo- 
men, is in one of thefe gardens. 
This is a very {pacious building, 
according to the ufual way of liv. 
ing among the Moors ; for the tate 
of different nations, in this refpea, 
always depends on their manners 
and cuftoms. The furniture of 
this palace difplays no fplendid or- 
haments, but is in a ftyle of the 
greatett fimplicity. Thefe climates 
are unacquainted with that profu- 
fion ef fantaftic novelties which are 
every day multiplied by the induf- 
try, luxury, and caprice of Europe. 
The prefent Emperor, who has 
fhewn an exclulive preference to the 
city of Morocco, has added to his 
palace, a large piece of ground, on 
which he has caufed to be built, 
by Europeins, regular pavilions, 
in the midft of gardens. Thefe 
are of cut ftone, have handfome 
windows, are finifhed in an excel- 
lent talte, and give an air of grand- 
eur and magnificence to this part 
of the palace which we do not fee 
any where elfe. Between thefe 
pavilions and the old palace is a 
large vacant f{pace, inclofed with 
walls, called Metfhooar, where the 
Emperor gives public audience 
four times ina week. This place 
is entered from without the town 
by alarge gate which is only open- 
ed an hour before the Mefhooar. 
Mount Atlas, the boundary of 
the plain of Morocco, is fituated 
at a {mall diftance to the eaft of the 
city. This is the highelt part of 
that mountain, the valleys ot which 
flourifhing with trees and verdure, 
and contrafted with the fnows on 
the fummit, have a fingular and 
pisturefque effet. This chain of 
mountains 
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mountains defends the environs 
of Morocco from the eaft wind, 
which would be burning in fum- 
mer, while the fhows that cover 
their tops, temper at the fame 
time the heat cf the climate. The 
nights there are conftantly cool, 
and it is only from nine in the 
morning, till four or five in the 
afternoon, that any great heat is 
felt. The cold is fenfibly felt in 
the winter, becaufe of the fnow 
which falls on the mountains ; but 
the climate is extremely healthy. 
Foreigners, however, do not find 
Morocco an agreeable refidence, 
for the houfes are inconvenient, 
and full of bugs; and in fumimer, 
the multitudes of fcorpions, {fer- 
pents, and gnats, are inexpreflibly 
troublefome. 

About a league from Morocco is 
the river Tanfif, which rifes in 
Mount Atlas, and falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean, a little to the fouth 
of Safi. This river may be ford- 
ed in the fine feafon ; it has, hows 
ever, 2 bridge of brick, of confid- 
erable length, but not kept in repair, 
built about the end of the fixteenth 
century by the Portuguefe flaves, 
who furvived the defeat of the 
army of Don Sebaftian. 

Befide the ftreams which arife 
in Mount Atlas, and flow through 
the country round Morocco, fome 
writers have defcribed as a wonder- 
ful work, the aqueduéts that bring 
water to the city and its environs ; 
thefe, however, are only fubter- 
ranean, conduits, open at inter- 


> 


vals, rudely made, and funken ii 
the earth about fifteen or twenty 
feet, according to the level of the 
ground. It is impoflible to furvey 
without veneration, thefe firft ef. 
forts of the induftry of mankind 
that feem to remind us of the 
birth of the arts; but we are not 
to confound or compare thefe bar- 
barous works with other monuo- 
ments of the fame kind, which are 
fuch noble proofs of the improve. 
ments in thofe fame arts, and the 
magnificence of nations. 

At alittle diftance from Moroc- 
co, on the weltern declivity of 
Mount Atlas, ftands the city of 
Agmet, which was for fome time 
the refidence of the firft Kings of 
Morocco, that of Aminey, and 
feveral wretched villages, inhabit- 
ed by jews, who have fled from 
the capital to avoid oppreffion and 
extortion. The foil of this whole 
country is very fertile, as are all 
the valleys of thefe noble moun. 
tains, which are inhabited by the 
Brebes, or Berebs, who are almolt 
independent. 

After Muley Ifimael had uani- 
ted the fmall kingdoms which form 
the empire, he determined to have 
two imperial cities, that he might 
the more eafily keep his people in 
fubjection, by removing alternate- 
ly heii one to the other. Moroc- 
co has the imperial city of the 
fouth ; and Mequinez, which that 
Prince greatly embellifhed and en- 
larged, became the Metropolis in 
the north. 


SPP 999 KE GPOOS0O——— 
On the annual depofiting of the SKINS of Szrpenrs. 


HEN the fpring time re- 

ftiores their powers of 

motion, the firft fkin, whether 
fmooth or furnifhed with fcales, 
makes no more in any manner, a 


part of their animated body ; it be- 
comes in refpect to this body, a 
foreign fubftance, and is pufhed off, 
as one may fay, by an internal mo- 
tion in which it has no longer any 
ihare. 
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fhare. The nourifhment, however, 
which fupported its fubftance, tends 
towards the furface of the body ; 
but inftead of repairing a fkin, 
which has no farther communica- 
tion with the internal parts, it forms 
a new one, which continues to 
grow up under the former. Thefe 
efforts gradually detach the old 
{kin from the body of the animal ; 
completely deftroy all its connexion 
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with the interior parts; and this 
fkin, which is more and more de- 
prived of all nourifhment, becomes 
more {ubmiflive to thofe foreign 
caufes, which tend to difplace it, 
Attacked thus on all fides, it gives 
way, and foon {fplits, and the ani- 
mal clothed in a new fkin, comes 
forth from its old covering, which 
was only an embarrafling append 
age to its body. 


aS OOH OES 1 Oh OS Cie 


An EuLocium of General WaAsHINGTON. 
Written in 1783, at the clofe of the American War. 


ie turning over the pages of an- 
tiquity we may collect a long 
catalogue of names famed for mar- 
tial achievements, on whom were 
beftowed the titles of gods and he- 
roes. Among thefe Alexander 
and Julius Ceiar hold diftinguifhed 
ranks, and are celebrated as the 
to men of Greece and Rome, 
ut if we attentively confider the 
motives, and confequences of their 
actions, and follow them to their ex- 
it, we fhall be convinced that the 
world has entertained an errone- 
ous opinion of true greatne/s, which 
confilts in being the benefaétors, 
not the butchers of our fpecies. 
Alexander and Julius Cefar, beth 
fought for power and domination, 
and were moved to it by ambition 
and avarice ; the confequences of 
their actions were fimilar, the def- 
truction of many lives, the capture 
of the property, and the flavery of 
numbers they vanquifhed. 

With refpeé to themfelves what 
was the iffue? To the former (Dr. 
Hawkfworth fays) «the fruit of 
his conquefts was tears, that he 
had no more to conquer,” and at 
an early age he fell a facrifice to 
his intemperance. Julius Cafar 


was torn to pieces in the Senate- 
houfe at Rome, and fuffered as a 





tyrant, by the patriots of that re- 
public for turning his arms againft 
his native country, and attempting 
to fubvert the republican govern- 
ment, Nor was the end of Hanni- 
bal,the renowned of Carthage more 
glorious. After flying from place 
to place, to efeape falling into the 
hands of the Romans, at laf 
fought an aflylum in the court of 
Prufius, King of Bithynia. The 
Romans complained of the protec- 
tion the King afforded him, and to 
get out of their reach he finifhed 
his life with a dofe of poifon, at an 
advanced age. Shall fuch men as 
thefe be honored and applauded ? 
fhall their names be enrolled in the 
records of fame? dothey deferve the 
appellation of great ?—Has not he 
a much fairer claim to the title, and 
to the efteem and veneration of the 
world, who, tenacious of the rights 
of every individual of his {pecies, 
will brave danger, and endure fa- 
tigue, and refign for a time the good 
things he poffetfes, for the purpofe of 
fecuring to his country ¢hof2 rights, 
when unjufily invaded, without the 
expectationoftemporalreward. The 
illuftrious American General de- 
ferves the chi: acter of great, he de 

ferves to be honored and applauded, 

and his name to be enrolled in the 
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records of fame, as long as virtue, 
patriotifm, and true ~s - fortitude 
have any votaries, In the annals of 
America the name and the deeds of 
WASHINGTON hall fhine dif- 
tinguifhed, for no merely human 
character hath yet arifen that de- 
ferves a larger, or more lafting tri- 
bute of fame. The heroes of anti- 
quity fought to extend their territo- 
ries,and to aggrandize their names, 
but the hero of America from the 
godlike motive of freeing his coun- 
try from thraldom, and to procure 
for it liberty and peace, The in- 
habitants of far diftant climes fhall 
be informed that America gave 
birth toa perfonage, who, poffefling 
an affluence of wealth, happy in 
his domeftic conneSions, having 
in his power the means of enjoying 
the greateft elegancies and Juxu- 
ries of life, forfook them all at the 
call of his country, entered the field 
of war, endured for more than feven 
years the fatigues and hazards of 
a camp, fought the battles of his 
country, encountered danger in ev- 
ery ihape, conducted the military 
operations with the prudence and 
firmnefs of a Fabius, was revered 
by his foldiers as their common {2- 
ther, and perfevered in his under- 
taking till the war terminated in 
the freedom and independence of 
the United States of America.— 
And then (having faithfully and 
acceptably ferved) he laid afide his 
military robes with peculiar grace 
and dignity, and retired from the 
hottile fieid to his former rural a- 
bode ; carrying with him the moft 
benevolent wifhes for the future 
welfare of his country, and recom- 
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mending* the moft probable means 
to obtain and fecure it. To the 
army he bid adieu with the affec. 
tion of a parent ; and after advifing 
them to indultry, decency, and 
moderation in civil life, he leaves 
his benedi@tion with them.+ 

Should we recount his deeds 
while at the head of the American 
army, the recollection only of a few 
of them gives us an honourable i- 
dea of this great commander.— 
The wifdom of his condu& during 
the fiege and evacuation of Bofton, 
His mafterly retreat from Long-|il- 
and. His well-timed attack of the 
Heflians at Trenton, and his hu- 
manity when they became his prif- 
oners. The actions of Princeton 
and Monmouth—and the capture 
of Earl Cornwallis and his army at 
York-town, in conjuction with the 
French allies under Count Rocham- 
beau. ‘Thefe are a few initances 
of his wifdom and valour, and to 
thefe Congrefs have borne honour- 
able teftimony.{ 

He retires not like the vain glo- 
rious captains of antient times, la- 
den with the fpoils of vanquifhed 
foes, panting for public exhibitions 
to denote his triumphs, and pro- 
claim his prowefs. But as he en- 
dured the toils of a feven years 
campaign without pay cr emolu- 
ment,|} fo he retires without any 
pecuniary reward, or the fplendour 
of parade. *Tis enough (faid the 
great man) if my fervices have met 
the approbation of my country. 

Like Cincinnatus, the Romana 
hufbandman and General, he left 
the implements of agriculture for 
the weapons of war ; and having 

fucceisfuily 


* See his circular letter to the Governors of the refpective Rates. 


+ See his farewel addrefs to the ariny. 


$ Congrefs refolved to erect a monument of General Wathington, on which was to 


to be reprefentations of thefe events. 


\| He ftipulated only for fuch fums to be reimburfed him as he fhould expend in the 


public fervice. 
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fuccefsfully ufed them, helaysthem a tongue throughout the extenfive 
down, and withdraws from the continent of America lifps a cen- 
¢amp to his plantation, to refume fure ; even thofe with whom he had 
the employments of a country life. been contending for the prize of 
‘The applaufes of an obliged people liberty admire and confefs his vir- 
follow him to his retirement; not tues.* 


* The unanimous choice of General Wafhington (at two elections) to the prefidency 
of the United States, are evidences of their efteem, and approbation of his fervices. 
We have to obferve, however, (and we do it with regret) that fince the treaty with 
Great Britain, negociated by Mr. Jay, has been promulgated, and the Prefident has 
ratified it, in confequence of two thirds the Senate approving it, and conformable to 
the Federal Conftitution, fome perfons have taken occafion to cenfure the conduct of 
the Prefident, and caft illiberal reflections on him; it is however only a few that do 
this, compared with the numbers that compofe the union. Such reflections (to ipcak 








in the mildeft terms of them) difcover great ingratitude. 
ARS — 
Go te EDITOR of the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 





SIRy 
WAS not a little gratified 
with obferving in your laft 

number, the tender tribute of re- 

{pect to the author of “a paraphrafe 

on fome parts of the book of Job.” 

And with peculiar propriety are 

the tears of genius fhed at his fate. 

Indeed I was forry, Sir, to fee 
thofe “ ungentle ftrictures,” (as 
you yourfelf are kind enough to 
call them) upon that truly inge- 
nious performance. The “ Litera- 
ry Society’’ ought to have confid- 
ered that the poem was xct a prop- 
per fubje2? of criticifm ; but publith- 

ed only as the ** memorial’ of a 

bright intelle& now obfcured, and 

,as a folace to “ numerous relations 

and friends.” . 

Separate from thefe confidera- 
tions the critique was uncandid and 
unfair ; for it pointed out a// the 
faults, and fele&ted but fry of the 
beauties in the piece. And even 
the paflages reprehended will not 
appear, to a perfon difpofed to be 
candid, cither “incongruous” or 

“abfurd.” And fome of the verf- 

es will not fuffer by a comparifon 

with either Dr. Young’s verfion or 

Mr. Scott’s. Few Englith poets 

can boaft of happier lines than the 


foliowing : 





“In all the quiet of oblivion bleft.” 

“Compar’d with him their beauty is a 
ftain, {vain,” 

Their wifdom folly, their importance 

“ Each nerve is torture, and a pang cach 
pulfe.”” ; 

“And pour his fpirit in the zeal of 
prayer.” 

How highly poetical, and how 
happily expreffed, is that fine de- 
claration of the Deity in the 37th 
page! — 

“Am J indebted for the gifts lown? 

Behold whatever lives.is mine alone ! 

Where’er the zephyr breathes or genial 
fhower 

The parched meadow glads; or fragrant 
flower 

Perfumes the plain; where’er the orient 

' dew (hue ; 

Adorns with pearl each fweetly bluthing 

Where’er the fruitage fhoots, or loaded 
tree— 

All breathe, rejoice, perfume and blufh 
for ME.” 

And the animated numbers 
which convey the expoftulation of 
of the Almighty (pages 29, 3%, and 
32, 33) cannot be read without a 
fentiment of unabated approbation. 
Indeed no one, I fhould think, can 
perufe the poem but with mingled 
emotions of admiration and regret; 
admiration of talents fo confpicuous, 
and regret that their exercife is de- 


feated ! CANDIDUS. 
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The TRAVELLER. 


URING the fummer of laft 
year, occafion—no matter 
what—called an honeft Englith 
quire to take a journey to Petert- 
burgh. 

Untravelled, and unknowing, he 
provided himfelf with no pafport— 
his bufinefs concerned himfelf a- 
lone, and what had foreign na- 
tions to do with him ? 

His route lay through the fates 
of different powers ;—he landed in 
Holland—paffed the ufual examin. 
ation ; but infifting that the affairs 
which brought him there were ofa 
private nature, he was queltioned 
and detained a fhort time ; but 
appearing to be incapable of de- 
fign, he was at length permitted 
to purfue his journey. 

To the officer of the guard who 
had detained him, he made fre- 
quent complaints of the lofs he 
might fuftain by the delay :—the 
ofhcer, after a long paufe, flowly 
drew the pipe from his mouth, and 
emitting the f{moke ; “© Myn- 
heer,” fays he, * When you firft 
fet your foot on the land of the 
Seven United Provinces, you 
fhould have declared you came 
thither on affairs of commerce,” 
and replacing his pipe, relapfed in- 
to immoveable taciturnity. 

Releafed from his unfocial com- 
panion, he the next day arrived at 
a French poft, where the centinel 
of the advanced guard requefted 
the honour of his permiffion to afk 
for his paflport ;—-on his failing to 
produce any, he was entreated to 
pardon the liberty he took of con- 
duéting him to the commandant; 
but it was his duty, and he muf, 
however reluctantly, perform it. 

Monfieur le commandant, re. 
ceived him with pompous polite- 
nefs ; he made the ufual inquiries, 








and our traveller, determined to a. 
void the error which had produced 
fuch inconvenience, replied, “ that 
commercial concerns drew him to 
the continent.” 

“ Ma fei,” fays the command. 
ant, “ c’e/? un negotiant, un bourgeois ; 
—take him away to the guard 
houfe, we will examine him to-mor- 
row—at prefent we muft drefs for 
the Comédie ; Allons.” Our trav- 
eller {wore it was uncivil, and un- 
friendiy, and ungenerous ;—Five 
hundred Frenchmen might travel 
through Great Britain without a 
queltion ; they never queltioned 
any ftranger in Great Britain, 
nor ftopped him—nor imprifon- 
ed him, nor guarded him. 

“ Monfieur,” fays the centinel, 
as he conducted him to the guard 
room, * you fhould not have men- 
tioned commerce to Monjfieur Ie 
commandante—no gentleman in 
France difgraces himfelf with trade 
—we defpife traflic. You fhould 
have informed MMonjfieur le com- 
mandant, that you entered the do- 
minions of the king of the French, 
to improve in finging or in dancing, 
orin drefing ; arms are the profei- 
fion of a man of fathion.” He had 
the honor of pafling the night with 
a French guard, and the next day 
was difmilled. 

Proceeding on his journey, he 
fell in with a detachment of Ger- 
man Chaffeurs,—they demanded 
his name, quality, and bufinefs ;— 
he came, he faid, to dance,—to fing, 
—and to - “ He is a French- 
man,” faid the corporal; “a fpy,” 
cries the ferjeant !—he was diredt- 
ed to mount behind a dragoon, 
and carried to the next Municipal 
town. 

There he was foon difcharged, 
but not without a word of advice. 
“We 


























% We Germans,” faid the officer, 
t eat, drink, and fmoke ; thefe are 
our favourite employments ,—and 
had you informed the dragoons 
you followed no other bufinefs, you 
would have faved them and your- 
felf infinite trouble.” 

He foon approached the Pruf- 
fian dominions, where his examin- 
ation was ftill more ftrict ;—and 
on anfwering, that his only de- 
figns were to eat, and to drink, 
and to fmoke.—* To eat ! and to 
drink! and to fmoke !” exclaim 
ed the officer with altonifhment, 
“ Sir, you muft be forwarded to 
Porfdam—war, is the only bufinefs 
of mankind.” 

The king having learned the 
character of our traveller, ordered 
a paflport to be made out for him, 
obferving, “It is an ignorant, an 
innocent Englifhman!—the Eng- 
lith are unacquainted with milita- 
ry duties, f@ let him pafs on.” 

Being arrived at the frontiers of 
Poland, he flattered himfelf his 
troubles were at an end; but he 
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reckoned without hishoft. Your 
bufinefs in Poland ?”’ interrogated 
the officer, I really don’e know, 
Sir.— Not know your bufinefs, 
Sir,” refumed the officer, “I muft 
conduét you to the Staroft.” 

‘ For the love of God,” fays the 
wearied traveller, “take pity on 
me; Ihave been imprifoned in 
Holland for being defirous of keep: 
ing my own affairs to mytfelf.’” 

“‘T have been confined all night 
in a French guard-houfe, for de- 
claring myfelf a merchant. 

« | have been compelled to ride 
feven miles behind a German dra- 
goon, for profefling myfelf a man 
of pleafure. 

*‘ T have been carried fifty miles 
a prifoner in Pruflia, for owning 
my attachment to eafe and good 
living. 

“ If you will have the goodnefs 
to let me know how I may render 
fuch an account of myfelf as not to 
give offence, I fhall ever confider 
you as my friend and protector.” 


St. J. JOURN. 
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Sxetcu of three Luminaries of the Romans. 
By the late Sir James Fouxts, Bt. of Colinton. 


HE book entitled Gulielmi 

Bellendeni Scoti, Tria Lumina 
Romanorum, is a very extraordina- 
ty performance. Cicero is intro- 
duced as if he had fpoken or wri- 
ten the whole from beginning , to 
end. It is divided into fixteen 
books. In the firft feven is contain- 
ed a very concife abftract of the 
Roman Hiftory, from the found- 
ation of Rome till its 647th year, 
in which he was born.—Then he 
becomes more particular in the ac- 
count of his own times, and enlar- 
ges very fully on all that happened 
after his firft appearance in public 
bufinefs. He gives an account of 





the moft remarkable of his ora- 
tions, and epiltles, and the occa- 
fions on which they were written, 
as alfo of fuch of his philofophical 
works as have come down to us, 
and of fome other pieces that are 
now loft, ending with a letter he 
is fuppofed to have written to Oe- 
tavianus, afterwards named Augu/- 
tus, which letter, however, is fup- 
pofed to be fpurions. On the 
whole, there cannot, be a more 
complete hiftory of the life of Cic- 
ero, and of the tumultuous times 
in which he live:d, and in part ot 
which he was a very confiderable 
actor; and all this is delivered in 
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the language and words of Cicero 
himfelf? 

It is very remarkable that Bel- 
lenden has copied Cicero fo clofely 
that I verily believe theré is no 
an expreflion, perhaps not a fingle 
word in the whole bok that is not 
to be found in the writings of Cic- 
ero. Itis written a good deal. in 
the manner of the pieces called 
Centos, but without. the incoher- 
ence ufual in fuch pieces, this be- 
ing in an eafy and flowing ftyle, 
and I dare fay, there never was, 
and perhaps never will be a Cento, 
of fuch length and oh matters of 
fuch importance, in which the ex- 
cerpts from the original author are 
inferted with fo much propriety. 

I am perfuaded that he mult 
havo been able to repeat by mem- 
ory ihe whole works of Cicero,, as 
it is fearcely poffible that the life 
of one man could fuffice to compofe 
fo large a work by turning over 
the Icaves of the book to find the 
various expreflion and ip/ijima, ver- 
ba {uited to the various occafions on 
which they could be properly ufed. 
For this purpofe he muft have had 
them all treafured up in his mind, 
from which, as from a rich ftore 
houfe, he could take out each par- 
ticular, according as he found oc- 
cation. 

Some few notes, well worth read- 
ing, are interfperfed by Bellenden. 
As po authors are mentioned in 
the book, but only referred to in 
the margin, I cannot precifely 
determine who are the other two 
betides Cirero, who are entitled 
the Luminaries of the Romans, une 
Jefs they be Plutarch and Ovid, to 
whom he often refers, and par- 
ticularly to the /7/7/ of the latter. 


The fate of this book has bees 
extraordinary. Bellenden lived in 
the Court of James the firft, of Brit- 
ain, and is faid in the title page, to 
have been Supplicium libellorum mage 
ifer ; after his death the MS. fell 
into the hands of one Touffains du 
Bray, who pritited it at Paris, and 
dedicated it to our King Charles 
the IId, in the year 1663. He 
would probably keep fome few 
copies, but tranfmitted the ref, 
faid to have been a thoufand, to 
London. The fhip; on board 
which they were put, was wrecked 
on the paflage, and only four or 
five copies, fent by other conveyan- 
ces, ever reached Britain. One 
of them was in the hands of a gen- 
tleman in London about thirty 
years ago, who tefufed twenty five 
guineas for the ufe of it to a per- 
fon who wilhed for it. The gen- 
tleman dying, it was fold to Mr. 
Payne the bookfeller at London, 
with the reft of his books*. Con- 
yers Middleton being fortunate e- 
nough to get another copy, knew 
the value of the prize, and made 
his own ufe of it. For here he found 
the life of Cicero in his own words, 
and every thing properly digefted 
in chronological order; fo that 
he had little more to do than to 
take the trouble of tranflating, and 
publifhing it in three large oétavo 
volumes, under the title of the life 
of Cicero, by which he procured 
money, and reputation to himéelf. 

Trufting to the rarity of the 
Tria Lumina, he expeéted to pals 
undifcovered, and never once men- 
tioned Bellenden, to whom he was 
indebted. 

The hon. Mr. Baillie of Jarvil- 
wood, one of the Lords of the ‘l'rea- 

fury; 


* This book belonged to Alexander Strachan ; late deputy paymafter of the forces 
in the reign of George the firft, and tranflator with Johnfon and Mallet of the firlt 
fix books of Virgil’s Aincid. Lord Buchan, on Sir James Foulis’ information, applicd 
to Mr. Payne, and bought the book for the S. of S. Antiquaries. 
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hiry, in the late king George the 
firit’s time, had a copy of the Tria 
Lumina, which his grandfon, with 
the franknefs and humanity becom. 
ing a man of quality, and a man 
of letters, communicated to the earl 
of Buchan, before he obtained the 
copy from Mr. Payne, from which 
I have deduced thele remarks ; and 
cannot but exprefs a fincere wifh 
to fee a new edition of this remark- 
able book; the intrinfic merit of 
which, approved and confirmed by 
the reputation that Middleton ac- 
quired from his plagiarifm, render 
it fo worthy of republication; or 
rather, as one may fay, of being 
refcued from obfcurity.’’ 

Thus far Sir James Foulis, a 
man of fingular merit, whofe ex- 
ceeding modefty hid him from the 
notice of the public. 

In his early days he dedicated 
himfelf to a learned profeffion, and 
was candidate for the chair of a 
profeflorthip in the univerfity at 
Edinburgh ; afterwards he became 


an officer in the army, and ferved 
with great honor and gallantry, 
both in India and Portugal. Had 
he remained in the former, he 
would probably have occupied a 
omg and lucrative fituation, which 

is high fpirit and nice fenfe of 
military honor prevented him from 
obtaining. After the peace he 
left Portugal, and retired to his 
paternal acres of Colinton, where 
he dedicated himfelf to ftudy, and 
the correfpondence of the learned. 

He was eminent in philological 
learning ; and with a view to the 
more perfect underftanding of an- 
cient languages, acquired in his 
old age the Gaelic, and applied his 
knowledge of it to the examination 
of the Arabic and Greek primi- 
tives, and the primitives of the o- 
ther ancient Janguages of Europe. 
May thefe lines remain, and be 
handed down to diftant pofterity 
asa memorial of the friendfhip of 


ALBANICUS,. 
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On the Errors which have been propagated refpecting the 
DRAGON. 


[By the Count de la Cerepe.] 


HIS name of Dragon always 
conveys an extraordinary 
idea; the memory readily recalls 
whatever we have heard mentioned 
concerning this celebrated monfter; 
the imagination becomes heated by 
the remembrance of thoie grand 
images which it has prefented to 
the poetical genius; a kind of fear 
gets pofleflion of timorous hearts, 
and curiofity is awakened in every 
mind. The ancients and the mod- 
erns have both fpoken of the drag- 
on. Confecrated by the religion of 
the earlicft people, having become 
the object of their mythology, the 
minifter of the will of the gods, 


Pol. VII. 


the guardian of their treafures, fer- 
ving their love and their hatred, 
obedient to the power of enchan- 
treffes, and entering even into the 
divine allegories of the moft facred 
collections, it has been celebrated 
by the firft poets, and portrayed 
with all the colors that could em- 
bellifh its form ; che principal or- 
nament of pious fables, invented 
in the remoteft ages, fubdued by 
heroes, and even by young herc- 
ines, who combated for a divine 
law, adopted by a fecond mytholr- 
gy, which placed fairies upon the 
throne of the ancient enchantrefles ; 
become the emblem of the _— 
1Gi 
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did achievements of valiant knight 
errants, it has enlivened the poetry 
of the moderns, as it animated that 
of the ancients ; proclaimed by the 
fevere voice of hiftery; every 
where celebrated, every where 
dreaded, and exhibited wnder all 
its forms; always clothed with 
the greateft power ; deitroying the 
victims of its fury by a fingle look, 
tranfporting itfelf through the 
clouds with the velocity of light- 
ning, ftriking Hke a thunderbolt, 
diflipating the cbfcurity of night by 
the brightnefs of its fparkling eyes ; 
uniting the agility of the eagle, the 
{trength of the lion, and the fize of 
a ferpent; fometimes afluming 
even the human figure; endued 
with an intelligence almoft divine, 
and adored even at prefent in the 
vat kingdoms of the ealt, the dra- 
gon has been all things, and has 
been found every where but in na- 
ture. This fabulous being will 
however always exift in the happy 
productions of a fertile imagination; 
it will long embellith the bold im- 
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ages of bewitching poetry ; the recs 
tal of its marvellous power wilt 
charm the leifure of thofe who fome.- 
times haveneed of beingtranfported 
tothe regions of fancy, and who are 

efrous of feemg truth dreffed out 
with the ornaments of agreeable 
fiction, But, in the place of this 
fantattical being, what do we find 
in reality? An animal, as {mall 
as it is weak: an innocent and 
harmlels lizard, and: the mof de. 
fencelefs of oviparous quadrupedes, 
which by a particular conforma. 
tior, has the faculty of tranfporting 
itfelf with agility, and of flying 
from bough to bough in the foreit 
which it inhabits. The kind of 
wings with which it is provided, 
its body fhaped like that of the liz- 
ard, and its affinity to ferpents, 
have eftablifhed fome diftant refem- 
blance between this fmall animal 
and the imaginary monfter of 
which we have fpoken, and indu- 
ced naturalilts to give itthe name 
of Dragon. 


SPOON D® FEY. OA 010 <— 


On DeticaAcy in conferring Benerits. 
illuftrated by Anecdotes of the Sultan Omar, and the tyrant Pandolfo Malatefta. 


HAVE fpent the laft week in 
the higheft luxury of whicha 
human foul is capable. © I need not 
explain what that luxury was, 
when I inform you that I have 
been with that truly great man, A- 
gathocles, at his delightful feat in 
the country ; whofe accomplifh- 
ments and refined humanity enno- 
ble him infinitely more than that 
high rank he inherits from an un- 
fullied race of anceftors. Though 
Agathocles was born to the firft 
honors a fubject can enjoy, fapport- 
ed by a fortune few under princes 
poflefs, he neither does, nor has oc- 
cafion to value himfelf upon either 


any farther than they empower hira 
to gratify that moft exquifite of all 
fenfations, which the glowing heart 
receives in relieving our tellow- 
creatures. Did the great confider 
that they might defcend like the 
dew of heaven, to cherifh defpond- 
ing mierit, to comfort the afflicted, 
to protect and redrefs the injured, 
and to fupport with cheerful fulte- 
nance the helplefs poor, furely this 
imitation of the molt amiable at- 
tribute of the Almighty, is more 
worthy of their ambition than all 
the mighty titles the fawning Ealt 
beftows on its haughty monarchs. 
The moft glorious character in the 


Mahometan 
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Mahometan hiftory is that of Omar, 
the ninth Caliph of the race of Mer- 
wan. His life was one continual 
act of charity and benevolence, A 
happy prelude of his reign was feen 
at his coronation ; for hiftory tells 
us that he gave from off his back, 
as foon as the ceremony of the in- 
auguration was over, his imperial’ 
robe adorned with jewels of an im- 
menfe value, even as he was def- 
cending down the fteps from the 
throne, as an alms to be diftribut- 
ed among the indigent. O, my 
friend, I more envy Omar this hu- 
mane facrifice of grandeur to. be- 
nevolence, (for the action may be 
confidered thus emblematically,) 
than the dazzling fplendour of all 
the Lords of the vaft Ottoman Em- 
pire ! 

But to .return to Agathocles. 
Whilft Iwas at his caftle, which 
like the Queen of the country, over- 
looks the fubje& vales around it, 
I fancied myfelf from the lofty fitu- 
ation of the place, and the uncom. 
mon goodnefs that perpetually 
reigned there, in company witha 
being of a fuperior order ; or not 
unlike to our firft parent, as def- 
cribed by Milton, on the top of a 
high mountain, receiving inftruc- 
tion from the anvel Michael: and 
indeed, often having entertained 
my fenfes with the moft defirable 
productions of art and fcience, and 
my heart with the contemplation of 
goodnefs, I could not refrain from 
burfting out into poor LEve’s excla- 
mation, 

“ How fhall I part, and whither wander 
down 

Into a lower world; to this obfcure, 

And wild? how fhall.!I breathe in other 
air 

Eefs pure, accufiom’d to immortal 
fruits?” 

Parap. Lost, Book xi. 

Though the tafle of this great 

man is truly noble and refined in 
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imparadifing (if I may ufe the 
word) the region round him; in 
the collection of his pi€tures ; in the 
ceconomy of his family; and the 
choice of his pleafures ; a tafte for 
a fuperior accomplt{hment, I mean 
that grace with which he accom- 
panies every word or act of benev- 
olence, attracts the more particu- 
lar regard of mankind, yet. leaves 
them in fufpenfe to decide which 
is molt lovely, the deed of goodnefs 
or the manner of performing it. 
Without this happy talent, munif- 
cence flabs a dagger into the breatt 
of thofe fhe intends to relieve, with 
one hand, while fhe difplays her 
bounty with the other. This will 
be fully exemplified in the follow- 
ing fhort ftory. 

Pandolfo Malatefta, the Sover- 
eign of Remini, in the time of Pope 
Alexander VI, was the richelt 
prince in Italy, who after having 
{pent a defpicable life in the arms of 
luxury, was reduced by a merited 
reverfe of fortune, to feek for an af- 
fylum at laft in a common hofpital 
at Bologna. The account goes that 
this tyrant, for fuch he was, being 
expelled from his dominions, and 
perfecuted by his enemies, in pain 
and want fled to the abovemention- 
ed city, where at that time dwelt 
a nobleman named Pietro del Sac- 
cio, a native of Remim, who fome 
years before had been driven irom 
his country by the tyranny of Ma- 
latefta, who unjufily feized tipon 
all his poffeflions in that principali- 
ty and put many of his family to 
the jword. When word was bro’t 
to this nobleman, that the late u- 
furper was now in his power, and 
that he might revenge thofe inju- 
ries by delivering him up to Cxrtar 
Borgia, or by killing him with bis 
own hand, the exafperated Italian, 
with ingenious malice, replied, 
“« Yes, I will now fully revenge the 
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injuries I have fuftained ; I will do 
more than kill Pandolfo, for I will 
order him to be carried to the hof- 
pital J endowed myfclf, and let 
the tyrant know that the wretched 
means of protracting a miferable 
being, is owing to the bounty of 
Pietro del Saccio.” Such cruelty 
will always attend ill-conduéted 
bounty, however otherwife intend- 


‘ed! Yet methinks nature leads us 


fo ftrongly to adminifter every ap- 
plication of humanity, with that 
lenient hand fo requifite to make 
even relief acceptable to an ingenu- 
ous mind, that I wonder a proper 
manner does not always accompa- 
ny a benevolent adciion ; nay, far- 
ther, I am inclinable to think, 
where it does not, the deed cannot 
proceed from a tender fympathy of 
a fellow-creature’s diftrefs, but 
from an oftentation of fuperflyous 
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pofleffions. Of all tafte may heav. 
en beftow on me chiefly this! thar 
when I rock the cradle of the or: 
phan, or wipe the gufhing tear 
from the eyes of the widow, I may 
adminifler both in fo filent a man. 
ner, that neither they feel the pain 
of receiving nor the tainting breath 
of the world’s promulgation difturb 
the quiet purpofe of*my heart, 
brooding over its unfpeakable tranfs 
port in facred fecrefy! My love 
to Leonora, to whom I ought to add 
fomething in anfwer to her laft let- 
ter; but ideas of compaflion are now 
worked up fo ftrongly in my mind, 
and thofe dew-drops of tendernefs, 
as fhe called them (when I wept o- 
ver the little foundling nurfed at a 
neighbouring cottage) rife fo plen- 
tifully, that I muft abruptly fub- 
fcribe myfelf 
Your, &c. &e. 


SOOO DSS OL Oe 


Defcription of the Wins of South-America. 
[By the Count de la Cepepe.] 


N thefe countries of South A. 
merica, nature, exercifing its 
power with the greateft adtivity, 
fends down from the lofty fummits 
of the Cordilleras, immenfe tor- 
rents, the waters of which, fpread- 
ing with uncoatroled liberty, 
overflow the diftant plains, where 
the hand of indulftry has never op- 
pofed any mound to check their 
courte. 


thefe rapid rivers, the warm and 
viviiying moifure by which they 
are watered, becomes an inexhauft-. 
Mle fource of nourifhment to the 
external verdure with which they 
are crowned ; figns continually 
reviving of a boundlefs fecundity, 
where nature, with all the vigour 
of youth, feems to take delight in 
trealuring up her prolific feeds. 


While immenfe forelts of 
aced trees cover the flimy banks of 


Thefe vaft folitudes do not give 
birth to vegetables only; nature 
hath given to their immenfe pro- 
duétions, variety, motion, and life. 
Until man fhall extend his reiga 
over thefe vaft forelts, they are the 
ahode of feveral animals, fome of 
which, by the beauty of their fcales, 
the fplendor of their colors, the vi- 
vacity of their motions, the agility 
of their courfe, and others by the 
beauty of their plumage, the ele- 
gance of their ornaments, the ra- 
pidity of their flight, and all, by the 
diveriity of their forms, convey 2 
grand and magnificent ideaof thofe 
vaft countties of the new world, 
and exhibit a feene equally varie- 
gated andimmenfe. On one fide 
is heard the noife of waters, rolling 
on with a majeftic courfe ; on the 
other, foaming cafcades dafh with 
a thundering 
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a thundering noife from lofty rocks, 
while clouds of vapor refle& ata 
diftance the dazzling fplendor of 
the fun’s rays. Here the enamel 
of flowers is united with the brilli- 
ant verdure of the foil, which is e- 
clipfed by the ftill more brilliant 
and variegated plumage of the 
birds. ‘There the moft lively col- 
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ors, becaufe they proceed from the 
{fmootheft bodies, form the orna- 
ment of thofe huge oviparous quad- 
rupedes and large lizards, which 
one is aftonifhed to fee decorating 
the faummits of the trees, and {fhar- 
ing in the habitations of the wing- 
edtribes. — ' 


QE 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 
(Continued from page 370.) 


XX. 
American War. 

N ENERAL Burgoyne, who 
was chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Houfe of commons, when 
the plunderers and oppreffors of 
the eaft were fuffered to pafs un- 
punifhed, was the firft Britifh gen- 
eral who was forced to behold a 
Britith army pile their arms to re- 

bellious fubjeés. 

Scotland was the great abettor of , 
the unjuft war with the American 
colonies, and on St. Andrew’s day 
the Parliament of England pafled 
the refolution to reduce America 
to obedience by force. On the 
fame anniverfary didthe whole pow- 
er of Britain, by its reprefentative 
at Paris fign the preliminary arti- 
cles, by which America was ac-~ 
knowledged to be a fovereign and 
independent nation, and the great 
Franklin figned the definitive trea- 
ty on the 23d of January, in the 
fame drefs he had been infulted in 
before in the houfe of Lords, that 
day being alfo the anniverfary of 


‘the motion of Lord Chatham, 


to withdraw the fleets and armies 

from North America. | 
Earl Cornwallis was forced on 

a point of military honor to ferve 


againft America, though he had 
protefted againft the principle of it 
parliament. 

If he drew his fword againft his 
will, and againft his confcience, 
he was fufficiently punifhed by be- 
ing forced to furrender another 
Britifh army, and to put the laft 
hand to the dif-membrance of the 
Britifh empire. 

XXI. 

Retreat of Swallows in winter. 

THE ancients knew the retreat 
of the fwallows in winter. “Cum 
glaciantur aque fcopulis fe con- 
didit hirando,” fays Ovid. Peck- 
linius, in his book * de Aeris et el- 
ementi defectu, et vita fub aquis,” 
affures us that fwallows retire to 
the bottom of the water during the 
winter; and that it is common 
for the fifhermen on the coafts of 
the Baltic to take them in their nets 
in large knots, clinging together by 
their bills and claws: and that up- 
on their being brought into a warm 
room, they will feparate and begin 
to flutter about as in fpring. Kirche 
er, in his book «* de mundo fubter- 
raneo,” affirms the fame, and adds 
that in nothern countries they hide 
themfelves under ground in winter, 
whence they are often dug out. 
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On the Opes of ANACREON. 


HE odes of Anacreon breathe 

the pure fpirit of innocent 
gaicty. Some are defcriptions of 
a rural fcene, a pleafant retreat, a 
graily couch inviting to foit repofe. 
Others celebrate the gifts of Bac- 
chus; but the Poet in the warm- 
elt fallies of his gratitude and joy 
never overiteps the proper bounda- 
ries: he pours the focial, but tem- 
perate, libation to the God of the 
Vintage. Even in his love fongs 
he preferves the ucmoft delicacy. 
One inftance of the manner of his 
treating thefubject will be fufficient. 
Cupid is fappofed to have been ly- 


ing in ambufh for the mu/er. The 
little enemy is taken, bound in 
flowery fetters, and given up to 
Beauty to be her flave. His liber. 
ty is offered him, but he will not ac. 
cept of it, rather chufing to remain 
a prifoner where he is.—Every one 
will perceive the delicate truths con- 
cealed under this imagery. Such 

odes, inftead of corrupting the tafte 
or morals of youth, will make them 
naufeate the filthy ballads of mod- 
ern drunkards and debauchees. 
The refinement of our natural paf- 
fons is the beft prefervative againft 
‘the abufe of ihem. 


EEL LLL LEI TPS PPP 
Account of MOUNT ATLAS. 


Mt Atlas is the eaftern 
‘boundary of all the weftern 
provinces of Morocco. This moun- 
tain is formed by an endlefs chain 
of lofty eminences, divided into dif- 
ferent countries, inhabited by a mul- 
titude of tribes, whofe ferocity per- 
mits no ftranger to approach. I 
have not béen able to obtain a fuf- 
ficient knowledge of thefe moun- 
tains to defcribe them accurately : 
what Leo Africanus has faid of 
them is very vague ; and his ac- 
count is the lefs to be regarded at 
prefent, as itis now about three 
ecnturies fince he wrote, and the 
face of the country has been in that 
time totally changed. Nothing, 
perhaps, would be more interelting 
to the curiofity of the philofopher, 
er conduce more to the improve- 





ment of our knowledge in natural 
hiftory, than a journey over mount 
Atlas. The climate, although ex- 
tremely cold in winter, is very 
healthy and pleafant; the vallies 
are well cultivated,abound in fruits, 
and are diverfified by forefts and 
plentiful fprings, the ftreams of 
which uniting at a little diftance, 
form great rivers, and loofe them- 
felves inthe ocean. According 
to the reports of the Moors, there 
are Many quarries of marble, gran- 
ite, and other valuable ftone in thefe 
mountains ; it is probable there 
are alfo mines, but the inhabitants 
have no idea of thefe riches ; they 
confider, their liberty, which their 
fituation enables them to defend, 
as the molt ineltimable of all treaf- 
ures. 
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T is better to do fome good 
than to project a great deal, 

A little practical virtue is of more 
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ufe to fociety than the moft fublime 
theory, or the beft principles of 
government milapplied. 


CABINET 
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CABINET or APOLLO. 
on OID HDYONCHO 


An AMERICAN TALE. 
H! pity all the pangs I feel, 


it pity e’er ye knew ;— 
An aged father’s wounds to heal, 
Thro’ fcenes of death I flew. 


Perhaps my hatft ning fteps are vain, 





Perhaps the warrior dics! 
Yet let me footh, each parting pain-—— 
Yet lead me where he lies.” 


Thus to the lift’ning band fhe calls, 
Nor fruitlefs her defire, 

They lead her, panting, to the walls 
That hold her captive fire 





* And is a daughter come lefs 
Thete aged ¢ “yes once more : 

Thy fether’s pa uns will now be lefs—— 
His pains will how be o’er!” 


“ My father! by this waining lamp 
Thy form I faintly trace : 

Yet fure thy brow is cold, and damp; 
And pale thy honour’d face. 





In vain thy wretched child is come, 
She comes too late to fave! 

And only now can fhare thy doom, 
And thare thy peaceful grave!” 


Soft, as amid the lunar beams, 
‘The falling fhadows bend, 
Upon the bofom of the f{treams, 
So foft her tears defeend. 


“ Thofe tears a father ill can bear, 
He lives, my child, for thee! 

A gentle youth, with pitying care, 
Has lent his aid to me. 

Born in the weftern world, his hand 
Maintains its hoftile caufe, 

and fierce againft Britannia’s band 
His erring fword he draws; 

Yet feels the captive Briton’s woe; 
For his ennobled mind 

Forgets the name of Britain's foe, 
In love of human kind. 


¥ct know, my child, a dearer tie 
Flas iink’d his heart to miac; 





He mourns with friendthip’s holy figh, 
The youth belov’d of thine! 


But hark! his welcome feet are near——— 
Thy rfing griet fupprefs. 

By darknefs veil’ d, he haftens here 
“To comfort, and to blefs.”—— 


“Stranger! for that dear father’s fake,” 
She ery’d, in accents mild, 

“ Who lives by thy kind pity, take 
The bleflings of his child! 


, if in heaven, my Edward’s breaft 
This deed of mercy knew, 

chat gives my tortur’d befom reft, 
He fure would blefs thee too! 


Oh tell me where my lover fell! 
The fatal fcene recall, 

His laft dear accents, ftranger, tell, 
Oh hafie and tell me ali! 


Say, if he gave to love the figh, 
That fet his fpirit free ; 

Say, did he raife his clofing eye, 
As if it fought for me.” 


“ Aik not,” her father cry'd, “ to know 
What known were added pain; 
c think, my child, the tale of woe 
Thy foftnefs can fuftain.” 


“ Tho’ every joy with Edward fled, 
When Edward’s friend is near, 

It fooths my breaking heart,” fhe faid, 
“To tell thole joys were dear. 

The weftern ocean roll’din vain 
Its parting waves between, 

My Edward brav’d the dang’rous main, 
And blefs’d our native {eene. 

Soft Ifis heard his artlefs tale, 
Ah, ftream for ever dear! 

Whofe waters, as they pafs'd the vale, 
Receiv’d a lover's tear. 

How could a heart, that virtue lov'd, 
(And fure that heart is mine) 

Lamented youth! behold unmov d, 
The virtues that were thine ? 


Calm, as the furface of the lake, 








When all the wiads are fill, 
Miie 
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Mild, as the beams of morning break, 
When firft they light the hill ; 


So calm was his unruffled foul, 
Where no rude pailion ftrove; 

So mild his foothing accents ftele, 
Upon the car of love. 


Where are the dear illufions fled 
Which footh’d my former hours? 

Where is the path that fancy fpread, 

h, vainly ipread with flowers? 

I heard the battle’s fearful founds, 
‘They feem’d my lover's knell 

I heard, that pierced with ghaftly wotinds, 
My vent’rous lover fell !|——— 





My forrows fhall with life endure, 
For he I lov’d is gone ; 

But fomething tells my heart, that fure 
My life will not be long.” 





* My panting foul can bear no more,’ 
‘The youth, impatient cried, 

“ Tis Edward bids thy griefs be o’er, 
My love! my deftin’d bride! 

The life which Heav'n preferv’d, how 

bleft, : 

How fondly priz’d by me, 

Since dear to my Amelia’s breaft, 
Since valued ftill by thee ! 


My father faw my conftant pain, 
When thee I left behind, 

Nor longer will his power reftrain 
The tics my foul would bind. 


And foon thy honor’d fire fhall ceafe 
‘Nhe captive’s lot to bear, 

And w«, my love, will foothe to peace 
His gricts, with filial eare. 


Then come for ever to my foul! 
Amclia come, and prove! 
How calm our blifsful years will roll, 


. 
ho 


Alonga life of love!”—— 





ee 


To SENSIBILITY. 


N fenfibility’s lov’d praife 
I tune my trembling reed ; 
And feek to deck her fhrine with bays, 
On which my heart mutt bleed | 





No cold exemption from her pain 
I ever wifli’d to know ; 

Cheer’d with her tran‘port, f fuftain 
Without complaint her woe. 


Above whate’er content can give, 
Above the charm of cafe, 

The reftle/s hopes aud fears that live 
With her have power to plea’e. 
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Where, Sut for her, were friendfhip’¢ 
power 
To heal the wounded heart, 
To thortet forrow’s ling’ring hour, 
And bid its gloom depart ? 


"Tis fhe that lights the melting eye 
With looks to anguith dear ; 

She knows the price of ev'ry figh, 
The value of a tear. 

She prompts the tender marks of love, 
Which words can fearce expres ; 
The heart alone their force can prove, 

And feel how much they bles. 


Of every finer blifs the fource ! 
*Tis fhe on love beftows 

The fofter grace, the boundlefy force 
Confiding padlion knows ; 


When to ancther, the fond breaft 
Each thought for ever gives ; 

When on another, leans for reft, 
And in another lives! 

Quick, as the trembling metal flies, 
When heat or cold impels, 

Her anxious heart to joy can rife, 
Or fink where anguifh dwells! 


Yet tho’ her foul muft griefs fuftain 
Which the alone can know ; 

And feel that keener» fenfe of pai 
Which fharpens every woe ; 


Tho’ the, the mourners’ grief to calm, 
Still fhares each pang they feel, 

And, like the tree diftiiling balm, 
Bleeds, others wounds to heal ; 


While the, whofe bofom fondly true, 
Has never wifh’d to range ; 

One alter’d look will trembling view, 
And fcarce can bear the change ; 

Tho’. fhe, if death the bands fhould tear, 
She vainly thought fecure ; 

Thro’ life muft languith in defpair 
That never hopes a cure ; 

Tho’ wounded by fome vulgar mind, 
Unconfcious of the deed, 


! Who never fecks thofe wounds ta bind, 


But wonders why they bleed ;—— 


She oft will heave a fegret figh, 
Will thed a lonely 

O er feclings nature wrohight fo high, 
And gave on terms fo dear. 

Yet who would hard indifference choofe, 
Whofe breaft no tears can fteep? 

Who, for her apathy, would lote 
The facred power to weep? 

Tho’ ina thoufand objects, pain 
And pleafure tremble nigh, 
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Thofe objects firive to reach, in vain, 
The circle of her eye. 


Gold, as the fabled god appear, 
To the poor fuppliant’s rie , 
Who bathes the marble form in tears, 
And vainly hopes relief. 


Ab Greville! why the gifts refufe 
To fouls like thine allied? 

No more thy nature feem to lofe 
No more thy foitnefs hide. 


No more invoke the playful fprite 
To chill, with magic fpell, 

The tender feelings of delight, 
And anguifh fung fo well; 


That envied eafe thy heart would prove 
Were fure too dearly bought 

With friendthip, fympathy and love, 
And every finer thought. 


—_—_— 


OD E, 


Written ow the banks of Paffumfich River, in 
September, 1790. 
ASSUMSICK hail!—who gildeft a- 
long, 

Unknown to melody and fong, 

Saving what fung the Indian bard, 
Fre yet refinement fought thy thore; 
While cealed thy falls to roar, 

And with attention heard— 
War he fung, and blood and fire ! 

While every foreft trembled round— 
Fyen echo’s felf feemed anxious to retire, 

And fcarce gave back the frightful 

found ! 

Thee I hail! as thou doft pafs, 
Reflecting in thy watery glafs, 
Wide-fpreading elms, and baiTwoods high, 
And pines, that kifs the ambient fky. 
Thy ftream, which runs like fancy’s child, 
Irregular, and f{weetly wild, 

Now through fertile meadows ftrays, 
And pleafed with beauties on each fide, 
Its downward ceurfe awhile delays, 

And fcarcely feems to glide— 

Now from a tall cliff thundering pours, 

And foaming laves the rocky fhores. 

Along thy banks new {cenes appear, 

Improved by each revolving year; 

In wilds, where once the favage trod, 

To fate with blood his angry god, 

The focial virtues now refide, 

Their empire lengthening with the length- 

ening tide. 

Oft 6n thy margin thou haft feen 

The fachem and his tawny train, 

Roll the red eye in venzeful ire, 

And lead the captive to the fire. — 
Pol Fi, H 





Behold the victim march along 
Undaunted midft the yelling throng? 
The vallies hear from him no cries, 
Nor fighs his breaft, nor weeps his eyes3 
But loud he chaunts the parting fong, 
And ftill unvanquifhed—dies : 
Now fairer fcenes thy banks adorn—~ 
Yellow wheat and waving corn 
Bend in gratitude profcund, 
As yielding homage to the ground, 
See the cottages of {wains 
Rifing frequent o’er the plains— 
There plenty, peace and joy refide, 
And fhut the door to envious pride ; 
There health her cheerful vifage thows, 
And a look blooming as the rofe. 
Beneath a beech in yonder grove, 
Hear the voice of generous love : 
No coquette there with wily arts, 
Tries to enfare a fcore of hearts, 
Nor feignedly indifferent turns, 
And flies the man, for whom fhe burns ; 
With down-caft cyes and modeft fhame, 
Sincere they tell their mutual flame, 
And change the kiffes, which impart 
Joy and rapture to the heart. 
Pafflumfick hail! who glideft along, 
The theme of many a future fong— 
Had’ft thou a wifh—that with would be 
Still on thy banks fuch fcenes to fee— 
Where innocence and peace are found, 
While vice and tumults fcourge the world 
around, 








AUTUMN: Ak ope. 


LAS! with {wift and filent pace, 
Impatient ‘Time rolls on the year ; 

The feafons change, and Nature’s face 
Now {weetly fmiles, now frowns fevere. 


’T was {pring, "twas fummer, all was gay, 
Now autumn bends a cloudy brow, 

The flow’rs of {pring are fwept away, 
And fummer’s fruits defert the bough. 


The verdant leaves that play’d on high, 
And wanton’d in the weftern breeze, 
Now trod in duft neglected lie, 
As boreas ftrips the bending trees. 


The fields that wav'd with golden grain, 
As ruffet heaths are wild and bare, 
Not moift with dew, but drench’d in rain, 

Nor health, nor plcafure, wanders there. 


No more, while, thro’ the midnight fhade, 
Beneath the moon’s pale orb | ftray, 
Soft pleafing woes my heart invade, 
As Progae pours the melting lay. 


From this capricieus clime fhe foars, 
Q! weu'd fome god but wings fupvly! 
te 
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To where each morn the {pring reftore’s, 
Companion of her fi:ght, I'd fly. 


Vain wifh! me fate compels to bear 
The downward {eafon’s iron reign, 
Compels to breath polluted air, 
And fhiver on a blafted plain. 


What blifs to life can autumn yield, 
if glooms, and fhow’rs, and forms pre- 
vail, 
And Ceres flies the naked field, 
And flow’rs, and fruits, and Phebus 
fail? 
Oh! what remains, what fingers yet, 
To cheer me in the dark’ning hour? 
The grape remains! the friend of wit, 
In love and mirth of mighty pow’r. 


Halte, prefs the clufters, fill the bowl,— 
Apollo! fhoot thy parting ray ; 
This gives the fundhine of the foul, 
This god of health, and verfe and day. 
Still, Mill, the jocund ftrain ‘hall flow, 
The pulfe with vig’rous rapture beats 
My Stella with new charms fhall glow, 3} 
And ev'ry bliG in wine fhall meet. 





= 





On the Knowrepce of Furvrsz 
Events: An Ode. 


U NWEETING of events to come, 
Thro’ mazy life we wander on ; 
The paths with rofes ftrew’d: 
Hence future joys no bofems fill, 
None tafte the cup of future ill, 
With prefcient powers endu‘d. 


How many a gilded hour we know, 
Which ign’rance only could beftow, 
Of what wiil next arife : 
Tiow many a gloomy hour would bear 
On its dark pinions grim defpair, 
But hope illumes the fkies? 


What hero in the tented field 
With equal fire would fhatch the thield, 
And dare the threat’ning arm; 
If doubt not bade him lift the eye 
Where vict’ry in the troubled tky 
To valour fpreads the palm ? 


With ev'ry good that wealth can give, 
By all rever'd could any live, 
How ev'ry good retires, 
If he could fee the haft’ning hour, 
When loft to all his wealth and pow’r, 
Unpitied he expires. 
Would he whofe brawny arms fuftain 
Each ufeful toil, unknowing paia, 
Enjoy the healthful days, 





If future pains his bofom knew, 
When to kind pity’s melting view 
A wreathing wretch he lays ? 
Would the fond mothers glowing breaf, 
Whilft innocence reclines to reft, 
With halffuch pleafure glow ; 
If prefcient of events to come 
She read her {miling infant's doom, 
Anticipating woe? 


Ah! happy flate! our views confin'd, 
Mortais are bleit by being blind : 
Nor thould they hope to know, 
What, if beheld, the foul would fire 
With impious premature detire, 
Or chill with ufelefs woe. 








OD &E, 
Written in « yifit to the Country in Autumn. 


is paft!no more the Summer 
blooms! 


Afcending in the rear, 

Behold congenial Autumn comes, 

The Sabbath of the year! 

What time thy holy whifpers breathe, 
The penfive evening fhade beneath, 

And twilight confecrates the floods ; 
While Nature flrips her garment gay, 
And wears the vefture of decay, 

O let me wander thro’ the founding 

woods ! 


Ah! well-known ftreams! ah! wonted 
groves, 
Still pictur’d in my mind! 
O! facred {cene of youthful loves, 
Whoie image lives behind! 
While fad I ponder on the paft, 
The joys that muft no longer laft ; 
The wild flowers ftrown on Summer's 
bier, 
The dying mufic of the grove, 
And the laft elegies of love, 
Diffolve the foul,and draw the tender 
tear! 


My ftcps, when innocent and young, 
The Fairy paths purfu'd ; 

And, wand’ring o'er the wild, I fung 
My fancies to the wood. 

I mourn’d the linnet Lover’s fate, 

Or turtle from her murder’d mate, 
Condemn’d the widow’d hours to wail 

Or while the mournful vifion rofe, 

I fought to weep for imag’d woes, 
Nor real life believ'd a tragic tale! 


Relentlefs powcr! whofe fated ftroke 
O’er wretched man prevails! 
Hh! Love’s eternal chain is broke, 
And Friendthip’s cov’nant fails! 
Upbraiding 
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Upbraiding forms! 2 moment's eafe 
© Memory! how fhall I appeafe 
The bleeding fhade, the unlaid ghoft? 
What charm can bind the gufhing eye? 
What voice confole th’ inceffant figh? 
And everlafting longings for the loft? 


Yet not unwelcome waves the wood 
That hides me in its gloom, 
While, lof in melancholy mood, 
I mufe upon the temb. 
Their checquer’d leaves the branches 
fhed ; 
Whirling in eddies o’er my head, 
‘They fadly figh that Winter’s near: 
The warning voice I hear behind, 
That fhakes the wood without a wind, 
And folemn founds the death-bell of the 
year. 


Nor will I court Lethean ftreams 
The forrowing fenfe to flcep ; 

Nor drink oblivion of the themes 
On which I love to weep. 

Related oft by fabled rill, 

While nightly o’er the hallow’d hill 
Aerial Mufic feems to mourn; 

lil liften Autumn’s clofing ftrain ; 

Then woo the walks of youth again, 
And pour my forrows o’er th’ untime- 

ly urn! 





— — —_ 


TRUE BEAUTY. 
By Dr. Fordyce. 


HE diamond’s and the ruby’s blaze 
Difputes the palin with Beanty’s 
queen : 
Not Beauty’s queen commands fueh praife, 
Devoid of virtue if fhe’s feen. 





But the foft tear in Pity’s eye 
Outfhines the diamond's brighteft 
beans ; : 
But the fweet blufh of Modefty 
More beauteous than the ruby feems. 


Toa Sou:tary STAR on a ftormy 
Night. 


| wanderer ef the nightly fky, 
Whofe folitary lamp, on high, 
Dim in its mit ob{cureiy burns, 

And all its fifters abfence mourns ; 


Hail!. fweetly twinkling, maiden ftar, 
Who, glancing through the troubled air, 
With miid and foftly trembling eye, 
Doft gild the cloud-polluted fky. 
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So gently charmsthe melting fair, 
When in her eye a penfive tear, 
Slow gath’ring, dims its fportive fire, 
And bids unmeaning mirth retire. 


While care untroubled mortals fieep, 
Thou doft in heav’n thy vigils keep, 
And wak’ft to lift the plaint of thofe 
Whole forrow robs them of repofe. 


Fair orb, who o’er the fhaded plain, 
Dark mufil’d, hold’ft thy filent reign ; 
Doft thou in all thy wand’rings fee, 

A wretch who wakes to weep like me? 


Or does thy pitying eye explore 

The friend, who, from a diftant fhore, 
Nightly beholds thy chariot burn, 
And weeps, like me, till morn’s return ? 


Slow rifing in the filent air, 

Doft thou our mutual forrows hear, 
Nor yet the ardent cows convey, 
Which each to other nightly pay? 


O! could I on my withes rife, 

I'd feek thy mantion in the tkies; 
That I might fee beyond the main, 
The brother of my foul again! 








STANZAS on MEMORY, 
O! memoria, feva memoria ! 


MEMORY! erratic power ! 
In retrof{pection’s mazc, 
Why in mifery’s galling hour, 
Recur to lucid days ? 


Thou, like a mirror, to the mind 
Reflectelt what we were; 

Our former felves we view —and find 
In contraft—what we are. 


Why force the wretch, immers’d in woe, 
T’ advert to long-loft joys? 

Why make him ftill thy {way to know, 
Which knowing—peace deftroys. 

The happy with not to forget 
Thy power—but gladly own 

Thy reign :—for the unhappy, let 
Oblivion mount thy throne! 








HOPE: aw Evecy. 


MIDST the ftorms that ruffle life, 
Amidft the ills mankind deplore; 
Care, ficknefs, want, domeftic firife, 
All their worft {tars can have in ftore. 


How comes it ftill this fcene they prize, 
Purfue their way tho’ tempefts low'r, 
Toil on bencath black frowning tkics, 





And with far off the fata! hour? — 
While 
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While youth leads on the fportive train, 
When pleafure {preads her purple wing, 
No wonder all, while thefe remain, 
Should with continuance of their fpring. 
But winter damping ev'ry joy, 
When dead to love, or loft to fame; 


Tho’ pain and gricf our hours employ, 
The with perpetual is the fame! 


What is it, then, can thus engage 
In ev'ry feafon, ev'ry ftate? - 

*Tis hope, that cheers ev’n drooping age, 
And bids us fhun the f{troke of fate ! 


Hope that can fill affiftance lend, 
To {mooth the rugged thorny way, 
The poor’s fupport, the captive’s friend, 
Which bids ev’n forrow’s fons be gay. 


What choicer blifs could heav’n beftow, 
What happier boon could man receive ; 

To foothe his cares, while here below, 
Tho’ oft’ accus'd if it deceive. 


The kind deception rifing fill, 
Pain felt with promis’d blifs repays ; 
With pleafing profpects prompt to fill 
The never ending flight of days. 
Nor does the pleafing vifion fade. 
Nor ceafe its influence to impart ; 
Ere nature’s fprings are all decay’d, 
And life's iaft pulfe beats at the heart. 
Ev'n now I feelits genial pow'rs, 
Wiilit adverfe fortune’s frowns J bear, 
Which bids me hope for calmer hours, 
And drives away che tiend dppair. 
Then let me hail thee, heaw’nly gueft! 
Nor cre in vain thy aid implore ; 
Till fate decrees eternal reft, 
And all my forrows are no more! 


LUCIUS. 


ee a pm 


POWER of MUSIC, 


Pindar, in bis firft Pythian Ode, of which Wep 
bas given an admirable tranflation, addrefing 
himfelf to his Harp, launches forth into a de- 
fription of the wonderful effects produced by 
the enchanting harmony of that divine inftru- 
ment on the Bird of Jove and the Deities of 
Heaven, «when played upon by Apollo, accom 
panied by the Mujes : 

H* golden lyre ! whofe heav'n-in- 

vented {tring 
‘To Phebus and the black-hair’d Nine 
' belongs ; 
Who ir {weet chorus round their tuneful 
King 
Mix with the founding chords their fa- 
cred longs. 











MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


The dance, gay Queen of Pleafure, thee 


attends ; 
Thy jocund ftrains her hift’ning feet ia. 
{pire , 
And each melodious tongue its voice {uf 
fpends 
Till thou, great leader of the heav'aly 
quire, 
With wanton art preluding giv'ft the 
fign-— 
Swells the full concert then with harmo- 
ny divine. 
Then, oftheir flreaming light’nings all 
difarm’d, 
The mould’ring thunderbolts of Jove 
expire: 


Then,by the mufic of thy numbers charm'd 
The Yird’s fierce monarch drops his 
vengeful ire ; 
Perch’d on the feeptre of th’ Olympian 
King, 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels; 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 
While gentle fleep his clofing eyc-lids 
feals ; 
And o’er his heaving limbs, in loofe array, 
To ev'ry balmy breeze his rufiling feath- 
ers play. 
Ev’n Mars, ftern god of violence and war, 
Soothes with thy lulling ftrains his fu- 
riou; brealt, 
And, driving from his heart cach bloody 
care, 
His pointed lance configns to furious 
reft. 
Nor lefs enraptur’d, each immortal mind 
Owns the foft influence of enchanting 
fong, 
When, in melodious fymphooy combin'd, 
Thy fon, Latona, and the tuneful 
throng 
Of Mules, ikill’d in Wifdom’s deepeft lore, 
The fubtle pow’rs of verfe and harmony 
explore. 


What a glow of Poetry, what {plendid image- 
ry in thefe lines! If one might hazard the ex- 
preffion, the Olympian barmony is almoft audible. 


-—_ 


To a very pretty Lapy fond of 
Patcues, 


h hgee Chloe, form’d by nature’s 
happieft care, 
With patches ftrives to thine more kil- 
ling fair : 
But hold, bright nymph, nor dare to be 
fo fimple, (a pimple. 








The beaux may think each patch conc cals 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


FRANCE. 

Natissal Convention, £11 Thermidor, { July 23.) 

FIER four o’clock, all the mem- 

bers of the Committee of Public 

Safety entered the Hall, and the Conven- 

tion were informed, that the Committee 

had very important intelligence to ¢om- 
miunicatce. 

Trelihard, the reporter of the commit- 
tec, immediately afcended the Tribune. 
He began by reading a letter from the 
Repreientatives of the people with the 
army of the Weftern Pyrenees dated 
from Wittoria, 30th Meffidor (July 18.) 
It ftated that the French had taken pof- 
feffion of that place after a foreed 
march, which difconcerted the enemy, 
and forced them to divide their forces. 
* But”’ continued Trelihard, “ [do wrong 
in making ufe of the term enemy. Spain 
is no longer our enemy. | It is not there- 
fore for victories you are indebted to our 
brethren in arms; you are indebted to 
them for peace. 

The Committee of Public Safety an- 
nounces to the Convention of the French 
Republic that peace is concluded with 
Spain. We have thus one foe lefs and 
one friend more. (The applaufe with 
which this intelligence was received, con- 
tinued for nearly a quarter of an hour.) 

The following letter from gen. Hoche, 
containing an official account of the de- 
feat of the emigrants, was read: 

On the 3d thermidor. 19th july, at two 
e’clock in the morning, Fort Penthievrie, 
the entrenched camp in the peninfula of 
Quiberon, was attacked by three thou- 
fand men from the camp of St. Barbe, 
who, after an hour’s combat, carried it 
by aifault, oppoied to the fire of the En- 
giith gun boats. 

“The attack was directed againft the 
generals Humbart, Valeta, Botta (this ex- 
cellcat officer had his left foot carried off 
by a ball) and the Adjutant general Men- 
age. This laft, with lefs than three bun- 
dred men, braving the fire of the fort, 
and ofthe gun-boats and fleet at fea, 
which was then very fevere, climbed up 
the rocks on the weftern point, and facil- 
itated the attack in front, made by gen- 
eral Valteau., 

“Immediately our troops were in pur- 


fuit ofthe enemy, and the appearance of 
two thoufand men in the peninfula for- 
ced the regiments of Hervilly and Hee- 
tor tolay down their arms. Five regi- 
ments of royal emigrants, landed on the 
firft thermidor, (thofe of Damas, Beon, 
Rohaa, Salm and Perigord, forming the 
divifion of Count Charne de Sombruil,} 
and the Chouans, attempted to defend 
themfelves, in retreating to that fide of 
the port where they might re-embark. 

' * The heads ofthe columns were di- 
rected againft thefe rebels; and feven 
hundred grenadicrs ing them in 
check, they were obliged to follow the 
example of their comrades, having no 
other hopes but being forced into the 
fea, or to pafs through the points of our 
bayonets. 

“ Already the fleet had fet fome chick, 
on fhore. Showers of grape thot, from 
20 cannons, prevented their return; aod 
then upon a rock in prefence of 
the Brith fquadron, which fired upon 
us and them indifcrimimatcly, were taken 
et-major, at the head of which was Som- 
bruil, the chiefs of the corps, and the offi- 
cers of artillery, men pollefling talents. 

' © Our troops were on foot during 2 
moft dreadful time. They only haulted 
for a moment at &x o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

“ All the prjfoners, not one of whom 
was infulted, were conducted to the fort, 
and from thence to Auray, The female 
Chouans, and their miferable children, 
were fet at liberty. 

“J cannot as yet give an account of 
what was found at Quiberon. Report 
mentions 70,000 mufkets, 150,000 pair 
fhocs, and immenfe magazines of pro- 
vifions, ammunition, cloths, and cquip- 
ments. 

“ BRUSSELS, 30 MESSIDOR, JULY 13. 

A fort of a truce has juft been agreed on 
between the republican gencral and gen- 
eral Clairfayt. The navigation of the 
Rhine is in confequence opened to barges, 
laden with pit coal, which defcend with- 
out the leaft moleftation from the Roes, 
for the relief of Cologne, any other 
towns on the left fide of the Rhine which 
were before totally deftitute of fuel. 

This act of humanity, on the part of 

the 
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tion will reflore tranquility to Europe. 
We have already learnt that hoftilities 
have ccafed on both banks of the Rhine. 

The King of Pruflia is ufing all his in- 
fluence to obtain the ceffion from the 
French of their conquefts between the 
Meufe and Rhine; but it is faid that M. 
Barthelemew is armed with full powers to 
infi@ upon the Rhine remaining the fu- 
ture boundary of France. =~ 

A Paris paper of the 22d inft. ftates, 
that: the overflowing of the Rhine pre- 
vented gen. Pichegru from attempting 
the pafiage on the 12th of this month ; 
burt that on the 13th, two of the columns 
of his army paffed in fafety ; on the 14th 
twe more; on the s$§th the two rcmain- 
ing columas of his army. 

The objec of the French is, it is faid, 
by croffing the Rhize to force the Emper- 
or to enter into a negociation. His Min- 
ifter at Bale, the Paris papers affert, has 
aifected on the part of the Emperor to 
the renunciation of the Netherlands, on 
condition that they fhall be erected into a 
feparate ftate. 

The army of Charette, it is faid, is com- 
pofed of 20,00 men, a third of which is 
conftantly on foot, whilft the other two 
thirds in cafe of need can be affembled 
within 24 hours. He has a corps of cav- 
alry well mounted and well exercifed. 

General Wurmfer is on the point of 
marching into the Brifgau, at the head of 
70,000 men, where he will be joimed by 
the corps of the prince of Conde, and en- 
deavour to penetrate into Upper Alface. 
Pichegru, to oppofe this project, has been 
ftrongly reinforced by detachments from 
the French troops before Mentz. The 
remainder of this little army is kept in 
awe by the Imperial troops under the or- 
ders of ficld-marfhal Clairfayt. 

The ceffion of the Spanith part of St. 
Domingo to the French, is an acquifition 
of Colonial territory made by the Repub- 
lic in the fpace of a few months, which 
the monatchy had been aiming at in vain 
for acentury.. To merchants, mariners, 
difbanded foldiers, to all whom peace 
thay return into the bofom of the mother 
country, without the means of fubfiftence 
to their liking, it will prefent a moft 
tempting fcene for fpeculation ‘and ad- 
venture, and open a moft defirable outlet 
for the unquict and difcontented. 

It bas been fuggefted that this ceffion 


MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


the hoftile generals, revives our hopes 
that the horrors of war will be fpeedily 
terminated ; and that a general pacifica- 


may occafion a war with Spain, being 2 
violation of an article in the treaty ef 
Utricht, which flipulates that neither the 
Catholic King, nor any of his Heirs and 
Succefiors, fhall alienate from the crown” 
of Spain tothe French,any dominions or 
territories belonging to Spain in A- 
merica. 

Ave. 24. Legender has accufed Mad- 

am Staael, lady of the Swedifh Ambaffa. 
dor, and daughter of the celebrated Neck- 
ar, of giving fplendid dinners to the de- 
puties of the Convention, and of intrigu. 
ing with them, in favour of the emi- 
grants ; in whofe favour fhe has written 
feveral very {pirited and pathetic pieces, 
This cowardly attack upon his lady, was 
very properly noticed by the Swedith 
Ambaflador, who immediately rofe and 
retired. 
' Bon Mot. Madam Staael being told, 
that Legendre, in the Convention, had 
compared her to Circe, replied, “ I cae 
eafily credit the offertion, for I bave changed 
bim into a beaft.” 

The French Confiitution, having been 
completely difcuffed by the 1 augut, 
has been adepted with a few modifica- 
tions. From this important event may be 
predicated the completion of the French 
Revolution a 

Nationa! Convention, Augufi 20. 

This day will be deftroyed 29 millions 
of Affignats, which jeined to thofe de- 
ftroyed already form the number of three 
milliards, four millioas, 643,000 livres out 
of circulation. 

A ceffation of arms is expected dailyia 
the army of Sardinia; and all the pow- 
ers in Italy, not connected with the em- 
pire, expect to be included. 

’ The lateft advices affirm, that tranquili- 
ty is perfectly reftored to Paris—that 
wheat was from 153 to 200 livres per 
bufhel and that the harveft had been 
greater the prefent feafon by one third, 
than it had been the laft. 

GERMANY. 
VIENNA, JOLY 9. 

The triple alliance, offenfive and de- 
fenfive, between Ruffia, England and our 
Court, was figned at Pecterfburgh the 
17th of laf{ month. ‘The news was 
brought hither on Sunday laft by a Ruf- 
fian courier. It is faid to be known from 
the beft authority, that the ‘Courts of 
London and Peterfburgh have lately de- 
manded a categorical anfwer front 


Sweden, whether the general rumour of 
the 
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the renewal of the fubfidiary treaty with 
the Porte, was true or not. 
* HANOVER, JULY TTI. 
The young Americah, who wanted to 
aft Bollman, in effecting the deliverance 
of La Fayette fram Olmutz, has been fet 
at liberty. But both have been obliged 
to take anoath never to return again, to 
any part of the Auftrian dominions. Dr. 
Bollmanintends to go to England, and 
fromgthence to embark for America, 
La Fayette fill continues ia cuftody at 
Olmutz. 
VIENNA, JULY 29. 
Letters from Semlin, of the 13th fate, 
that the Otroman government has order- 
ed 52,000 men for the defence of Bel- 
rade, and 30,000 to goto Vidden, witha 
view totally to difperfe the revolters, who, 
it is hoped will be furrounded. 
WESEL,AUG.2 
The French have put all the carriages 
and horfes in requifition in the Pruftian 
territories, on the other fide of the Rhine. 
Thefmall diftrict of Cleve, alone, mutt 
deliver 900 horfes, juft at the commence- 
ment of their harveft. It is mentioned 
out of Holland, that the Ruffian ficet 
has been feen off the Texel. 
REBELLION in SARDINA. 
According to advices from Sardina of 
the sth inft. the populace at Cagliari, 
were in open rebellion, and had maffa- 
creed the general intendant, and the 
chief of the cannoneers ; the vice-roy and 
the king’s troops had been {pared. 


SPAIN. 
Tranflation of the King of Spain's orders. 
“The king having determined, that 
the American veilels made prizes of by 
the fquadron of Don. Gabriel de Ariztav- 
arel fhali be returned to their owners, to- 
gether with the movey which remains de- 
pofited in that treafury, belonging to 
the cargoes of faid prizes. I communi- 
cate to you this his royal order, for its 
obfervance in the part that appertains to 
you. God preferve you many years. 
Avanfeur, May 2,1795. 
(Signed) VALDES, 
Vo the principal Minifier of | 
Marine of the Havannab. \ 


TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, JULY 29. 
The difturbances in this city full con- 
unuc. They are caufed by the innova- 
tion which the divan endeavours to intro- 
duce in the drefs of the people, and par- 
dicularly ip the milita:y difgipline, 


ENGLAND. 
, LONDON, AUG. If. 
According to letters from Verona of the 
1§th July, Monficur was amufing himfelf 
with placing about his perfon, officers of 
the houfehold of Louis XVI. in the room 
of his former fervants, and modeftly de- 


clining to give audiences as king of France 


till he can appear at the head of Conde’s 
army, or of the Royalifts of La Vendce, 
He feems refolved to admit of no com- 
promife with thofe whom he calls his 
tubjects, ‘The Catholic religion and the 
monarchy, muft be reftored in all their 
former power and fplendor, after which 
he will gracioufly take upon himfelf the 
tafk of correcting the abufes of the admin- 
iftration. On no terms fhort of thefe will 
he ever confent to treat the people of 
France but as rebels. 
AUG. I2. 

_ Aletter from Genoa, dated the roth 
ult. contains the following ; “ Capt. Frec- 
mantle, of the Inconftant Frigate, has 
taken two very rich French prizes bound 
from Marfeilles to Conftantinople, laden 
with gold and prefents for the ufe of 
the grand feegnior and vizier. ‘The value 
of this capture is eRimated at upwards of 
2,5,000l.”” 

Gen. Koiciufcow is faid to have nearly 
left his fight in confequence of having 
his wounds healed too fvon. Onc of the 
faculty has however, undertaken his cure. 

AUG. 13. 

DISSOLUTION ef PARLIAMENT. 

The report of the diffolution of parlia- 
ment, fo take place as foonas the harveft 
is pretty generally got in, is revived with 
much additional confidence.—Candidates 
and electors are inaking arrangements ac- 
cordingly. The diffolution proceeds from 
diftruft of our repre{entatives on the part 
of Minifters ; but as the latter forefee that 
it may foon be neceflary to adopt mea~- 
fures diametrically oppolite to thofe they 
have been purfuing for the laft thre: 
years, they think it will be but decent to 
have a new parliament, although come 
poled perhaps, of nearly the fame men. 

AUG. 14. 

Letters of the roth ult. from Warfaw 
ftate, that {trong hopes are entertained 
there that Poland will foon be reftored 
again to fome degree of political exift- 
ence. ‘The Ruffian Minifter, count Bed- 
fborobko has proceeded to Grodno upou 
this important bufincfs, and the king 
Staniflays is fuoa expected te return te 
his capital, 

Ay let le 
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Aletter from Frankfort, dated the arf 
wit. ftates, that itis probable nothing of 
4ny importance will occur this ycar on the 
lower Rhine, not even before Mentz. 
Many of the French troops had quitted 
the environs of that place, and had re- 
paired with their artillery to the vicini- 
ty of Landau. ‘The head quarters of gen- 
eral Pichegru were eftablifhed on the 
sath July at Stratfbourgh. 

BRISTOL, AUG. 29. 

Advices of the roth inft. have been te- 
ecived from Sir John Warren; by thoie it 


MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


appears that oppofition had been made 
by the Republicans to the landing of 
fome amrhunition for the Britith fleet; 
deftined from the Royalifts. Charette 
fent down a detachment of fifteen thouf- 
and of his men who defeated the Pepubli- 
cans, and accomplifhed the objec ofthe 
enterprize. The Republicans loft a con. 
fiderable number of men; the royalifts 
about 200. This is fo far important as it 
is the firft active hoftile operation “fince 
the fham treaty formed between the com- 
taiflioners of the convention and Charette: 


———=> 3900 SEE 2 
DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


INDIAN TREATY. 
PUILADELPHIA, SEPT. 29. 
E are informed from good author- 
ity, that the following are the 
heads of the treaty of peace, lately con- 
cluded at Greenville, between the United 
States, and the hoftile Indian nations. 
Boundary. 

Beginning at Kayahuga ; therce to the 
head waters of Muikingum, at the Tufca- 
wawa Branch; thence down the fame to 
the fork whcre fort St. Laurence, former- 
ly flood; thence to Lofimier’s ftore; 
thence to fort Recovery ; thence a line to 
the Ohie, ending oppofite the mouth of 
the Kentucky. 

Refervations. 
6 miles {quare at Lorimier’s ftore. 


2 ditto Head of St. Mary’s. 
ditto Fort Wayne. 
ditto Head of the Portage of Wa- 
bath. 


at the Old Quittanan. 
at Fort Defiance. 
Head of Augalaife. 
at the foot of the Rapids of 
the Miamis river. 
at the mouth (each fide) of 
that river. 
6 ditto near the mouth of Sandutky, 
2 ditto at the Rapids of Sandutky. 
All ceffions formerly made to the 
French and Americans at Detroit, with 
fx miles wide on each fide. 
Michilimacanac and its dependencies. 
3 Miles on each fide the {trait between 
lakes Huron and Michigan, 
White-wood Ile; a prefent from a 
Chippawa chief. 
6 Miles fquare at the mouth of Chicka- 
gow. 
6 ditto on the lake, at the head of the 
Wlinois, where the portage place is. 


6 
2 
6 ditto 
6 ditto 
6 ditto 
32 ditto 


6 ditto 


12 Miles fquare at the mouth of Illi- 
nos. 

All lands heretofore ceded to the 
French and English in the lilinoife coun- 
try, the Wabath, Clark’s Grant, and fort 
Maflac. 

All rivers and reads to be free to all 
parties. 

Indians not to fell lands but to the U- 
nited States. 

‘Twenty thoufand dollars in goods patd 
down (to the Indians) and 9,000 dollars 
per annum. 





The New-York epidemie continues to 
decreafe and the citizens who have taken 
refuge in the country are preparing te 
return. 

The Governour of the commonwealth 
of Maflachufetts has appointed Thurfday, 
the igth of November next to be obferv- 
ed as a day of public thankfgiving and 
praile. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bofon. Mr. John Skillin to Milfs Mary 
Fowle. Capt. George Ingerfol to Mils 
Patty Goldthwait. Mr. James Robinfor 
to Mrs. Betfey Gerrifh. Mr. John Ben- 
noch: to Milfs Rebecca Swan. Capt. Ed- 
ward D. Turner to Mifs Gray. Mr. James 
Freeman to Mifs Betfy Carnes. Mr. Joho 
Gardner to Mifs Betfy Greenleaf. Mr. 
Johan Gibfon to Mifs Phebe Low. 

&.4 4 tam. & 

Bofn, Mrs. Mary Horn, 64. Mr. 
Benjamin Roberts, 48. Capt. William 
Davis, 77. Mrs. Sarah Drowne, 70. Mr. 
Francis Gray. Mrs. Mary Mather, 66. 
Mr. Jofeph Rand, 17. Mr. Nathaniel 
Afhton, 65. Mrs. Nancy Amory. Mus 
Rachel Woodrow, 26. Mafter John Sib- 


ley, 9. Mr. Elifha Bafs, 63. Capt. Joha 
Wife, 55, and his wife, 39. 





